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DEVOLUTION RECONSIDERED 


R. J. LAWRENCE 


Queen’s University of Belfast 


I 


THE demand for ‘home rule’ (generally in the form of parliamentary 
devolution) for Scotland and Wales is a perennial if minor issue in British 
politics. No doubt it remains a minor issue because neither of the two main 
political parties has taken it seriously—though the Liberal Party is in 
favour of separate Parliaments. But devolution continues to offer an 
apparently satisfactory solution to the aspirations of many nationalists, 
especially since Northern Ireland has had its own parliament since 1921. 
At first blush it does seem anomalous that one area of the United Kingdom 
with distinctive traditions and institutions should enjoy a measure of self- 
government while other areas with equally distinctive characteristics do 
not; and Ulster must stand to many as a constant reminder of what may 
yet be achieved elsewhere. Professor Turner, in his Blackwell Prize essay 
for 1951,1 has shown that the Scottish Covenant movement and the Scottish 
National Assembly have sought to secure for Scotland roughly the status 
of Northern Ireland; and Mr. Stephen Davies, M.P., tried to get limited 
legislative autonomy for Wales by moving the second reading of the 
Government of Wales Bill in the House of Commons on 4 March 1955.7 
Northern Ireland’s special position has even served as a stimulus to political 
endeavour abroad, for the Maltese Labour Party won the general election 
of 1955 on a policy of seeking integration into the United Kingdom on the 
Ulster model. 

It is the purpose of this paper to show that this enthusiasm for parliamen- 
tary devolution is misplaced because it raises hopes that in the nature of 
things cannot be fulfilled. There are good reasons for believing that in any 
other area than Northern Ireland a separate legislature would exacerbate 
rather than mollify social conflict. Northern Ireland continues to have 
her own Parliament and Government (which, incidentally, she never 

1 Arthur C. Turner, Scottish Home Rule (Oxford, 1952). 

2 The provisions of this private member’s Bill, which proposed that Wales should have 
its own single-chamber Parliament to be known as the Senate of Wales, were similar in 
pe A ap to those of the Constitution of Northern Ireland. The Bill was rejected by 


Political Studies, Vol. IV, No. 1 (1956, 1-17). 
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asked for) for reasons that are not to be found elsewhere in the United 
Kingdom. 

I think this is not universally accepted for two reasons. First, the sup- 
porters of devolution have failed to examine closely the implications of 
their proposals. In the second place, we have no really penetrating and 
up-to-date study of how the constitution of Northern Ireland works, and 
of the relations between the two Parliaments, the one at Westminster, the 
other at Stormont. The only attempt to cover the whole field (by Nicholas 
Mansergh)' is now nearly twenty years old, and developments since his 
work was published might well compel Professor Mansergh today to revise 
his conclusions, which were favourable to devolution not only in Northern 
Ireland but as a general reform. More recently, a symposium published in 
1953 for the Royal Institute of Public Administration? reproduces for the 
most part papers by civil servants on administrative and financial changes, 
though a contribution by Professor Newark throws some doubt on the value 
of local Parliaments. 

Professor Mansergh’s work is indeed still quoted as an authoritative 
guide to the problems of devolution although, as we have suggested, some 
of his judgements have lost their validity. He maintained that an analysis 
of government in Northern Ireland encouraged the belief that under reason- 
ably favourable political and economic conditions devolution would prove 
a most valuable constitutional reform: 


For the existence of a local Parliament has brought the realities of constitu- 
tional government very close to the people of Northern Ireland. Thereby it is 
awakening a new interest in the art of government and a sense of public obligation 
that did not exist before.’ 


Professor Turner, writing sixteen years later, not only quotes these words 
with approval, but offers his own opinion that the experiment in Northern 
Ireland has worked well and, if taken as a test case in devolution, is an 
encouraging rather than a discouraging example.‘ By contrast, Professor 
Newark, who has been able for several years to observe developments in 
Ulster at first hand, points out that the centre of interest in Northern Ireland 
is Westminster and not Stormont; that the justification of devolution is that 
it enables a particular area to develop along distinctive lines; and that the 
legislation of the Stormont Parliament more often than not represents a 
re-enactment of legislation passed at Westminster with a few minor varia- 
tions.° 

1 Nicholas Mansergh, The Government of Northern Ireland (London, 1936). 

2 F. H. Newark and others, Devolution of Government—The Experiment in Northern 
Ireland (London, 1953). The classic work on the legal development of the constitution is 
Sir Arthur S. Quekett, The Constitution of Northern Ireland (3 vols.) (Belfast, 1928-46). 


3 Mansergh, op. cit., p. 323. 
* Turner, op. cit., p. 57. * Newark, op. cit., pp. 11, 14-15. 
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R. J. LAWRENCE 3 


Since conclusions by these authorities differ, it is scarcely surprising that 
the question whether devolution is worth while has not really been settled. 
Yet it should have been. For it can be shown both by a general analysis of 
the problem and by a review of the relations between Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland that substantial variations of policy within the United 
Kingdom cannot be secured simply by multiplying the number of Parlia- 
ments. 


II 


Most of the arguments for and against devolution in general are well 
worn. The heart of the problem, which—as in the case of federation—is 
financial and economic, has not so far as I know been adequately explored. 
If the United Kingdom is to remain united-—and there is no point in talking 
about devolution unless we make this assumption—it seems that at least 
two fundamental conditions must govern the relations between England, 
Northern Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. In the first place, no one area 
should be able to discriminate against the others or, what is the same thing, 
to gain ‘unfair’ economic advantages. Secondly, the component areas must 
share the benefits and contribute to the cost of certain services which by 
their nature are indivisible, e.g. defence and relations with other countries. 

Discrimination may take the form of contrived restrictions or stimulants, 
and may range from legal limitations on the movement of persons and 
capital to fiscal and economic devices designed to stimulate economic 
development. Any measures of this nature, if they are introduced indepen- 
dently by area governments, must give rise to conflict and bring into 
question the basis of union. This does not mean that one area will never 
merit special treatment; but it does mean that the grounds for special 
treatment will rest on the claims of the people in the area and not on 
the fact that the area has its own government. The case for stimulating 
economic activity in Northern Ireland is that unemployment there is 
abnormally high, and the same case would hold for any other part of the 
United Kingdom wherever it is situated. 

It follows that fiscal policies that may hinder or stimulate economic 
development should be uniform unless there are good reasons why they 
should not be. (And in considering what are good reasons, the existence 
or non-existence of local self-government is again irrelevant.) In particular, 
for our present purpose, customs duties and excise duties on manufactured 
articles must clearly be equal throughout the kingdom. Direct taxes on 
incomes and capital must also be substantially if not completely uniform. 
A ‘Government of Wales’ that was able sharply to reduce direct taxes in 
order, say, to stimulate the flow of capital and enterprise into the Princi- 
pality would at once invite retaliatory measures. 
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The presumption is therefore that those taxes must be uniform whose 
inequality might encourage the flow of persons, goods, and capital from 
one area to another. There is no need to lay it down as a general principle 
that all taxation of whatever nature must be imposed at equal rates. To 
require a pawnbroker or tobacco dealer to pay more for his licence in 
Northern Ireland than in England would not imperil the fabric of union. 
The question is purely an empirical one. 

It is evident, however, that customs duties and excise duties on manu- 
factures must be uniform, and that taxes on incomes and capital can vary 
only within very narrow limits. Hence they cannot be altered to any 
significant extent by an area Parliament even if that Parliament authorizes 
them. On the contrary, it is wiser to centralize the imposition and collection 
of these taxes, both to secure administrative advantages and also to shield 
local legislators from the temptation of introducing variations that they 
might later regret. Since, however, about 90 per cent. of the United 
Kingdom’s revenue is derived from imposts of the kind mentioned, the bulk 
of the revenue of an area cannot be under its own control. It is, of course, 
conceivable that a Parliament in one area might impose a tax that did not 
exist in other areas, but we shall presently suggest reasons why this is 
unlikely. 

In any event, the extent to which an area can vary its revenue must be 
very limited. What of its expenditure? The crux of the problem here is 
the area’s contribution to common services like defence. In looking for 
principles on which such a contribution might be calculated, we need con- 
sider in the first instance only two possibilities. The contribution may be 
either a first charge on an area’s revenue or it may be a residual item after 
a certain level of expenditure on ‘domestic’ services (i.e. other than common 
services) has been allowed for.' A first charge, whether fixed or variable in 
amount, has great disadvantages, especially since an area Parliament can 
vary its revenue only within narrow limits. A fixed first charge combined 
with relatively inflexible revenue would mean that almost the whole of the 
adjustment between revenue and expenditure would fall on ‘domestic’ 
services—and the wider the range of those services (i.e. the greater the 
degree of self-government) the greater would tend to be variations in the 
standards of services from one area to another. A variable first charge (e.g. 
a fixed proportion of government expenditure each year)’ could not fail to 
have the same kind of result, if to a less degree. Moreover, further variations 


1 There is the third possibility of financing common services from the proceeds of one 
or more common taxes, but we ueed hardly dwell on the disadvantages of setting aside the 
principles on which Pitt based his Consolidated Fund. 

2 As calculated, for example, in the Return of Revenue and Expenditure (England and 
Wales and Scotland), 1952-53 (Cmd. 9051 of 1954). On the general question of the difficulty 
of assessing the overall financial and economic position of Scotland as a distinct unit, see 
Report of the Committee on Scottish Financial and Trade Statistics (Cmd. 8609 of 1952). 
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R. J. LAWRENCE 5 


in standards of services will arise from the fact that although the more 
productive taxes may be levied at uniform rates, equal changes in rates of 
taxation throughout the kingdom will not necessarily produce equal 
changes in the total revenue of each area. 

Hence on the assumption of a fixed contribution to common services, 
we may expect quite considerable differences in standards of education, 
health, housing, roads, and other functions that may be transferred to area 
Parliaments. The degree of difference will clearly depend on a number of 
factors, including particularly the demand for individual services (e.g. the 
number of children of school age), the magnitude of expenditure on each 
service, and whether it is common or ‘domestic’. But defence, which cannot 
be a ‘domestic’ matter, must account for a large slice of expenditure for 
some time to come, and the problem is in theory a real one. If it should 
ever arise in practice, it may be expected to arouse demands for redressing 
inequalities by either a greater degree of separation or a greater degree of 
union. 

What follows if the contribution is a residual item, to be paid only after 
expenditure on ‘domestic’ services has been allowed for? In that event, it 
would seem necessary first to conclude agreements either about the amount 
of money to be spent on ‘domestic’ services or—what is not the same thing 
—about the standards of those services. If this is not done, one area will be 
able, if it wishes, to spend all its revenue on its own services and leave no 
residue for a contribution to common services. The only possible basis of 
such agreements would seem to be equal standards of services, so far as 
they can be measured, for we have seen that taxes must be more or less 
equal. Thus, whatever the degree of devolution, it appears that all citizens, 
in whatever area they may be, must enjoy substantially equal standards of 
services. 

This conclusion at once raises two difficulties, of finding criteria of ‘equal 
standards’, and of ensuring that equality is maintained. It seems impossible 
to devise a purely general basis of comparison. Certainly, equal expenditure 
per capita will not do. An area with a disproportionately large number of 
claimants for various services (children, old age pensioners, unemployed 
or sick persons, and so on) will, ceteris paribus, require disproportionately 
large expenditure. It is not entirely inconceivable that each factor might 
be given an appropriate weight on the lines of the 1929 block grant to 
local authorities in England and Wales, but the calculations would be so 
intricate, and would need adjustment so often, that nothing would be gained 
in local autonomy. The nice calculations of officials are not easily grasped 
by legislators and their constituents. 

A general basis of calculation being impracticable, we are driven to try 
to compare standards of individual services. In some cases—notably cash 
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payments—this is easy. In others—health and welfare, housing, education, 
roads—it is not free from difficulty. For example, the Royal Commission 
on Scottish Affairs was unable to discover any formula to determine what 
would be a fair proportion of expenditure on trunk and classified roads to 
allot to Scotland.' The width and condition as well as the mileage of roads, 
the volume of traffic, the greater need for roads in sparsely populated areas 
with no other means of communication, were only some of the factors that 
had to be taken into consideration. For the most part, however, individual 
services or related groups of them can be compared with a fair degree of 
accuracy, if in each case the relevant considerations are applied; for 
instance, mortality-rates in health services, figures of overcrowding and 
structural defects in housing, the size of classes and condition of schools 
in education. Conclusions arrived at on the basis of this kind of evidence 
may be modified by reports of inspectors who carry in their heads a notion 
of common standards, and by statistics of per capita expenditure where 
these are relevant. 

We seem, therefore, to arrive at the conclusion that in the United King- 
dom there cannot be great variations in taxation and that contributions to 
common services must be based on the principle that all citizens, in what- 
ever area, ought to enjoy substantially equal standards of ‘domestic’ 
services. But if this is accepted, then the freedom of action of an area 
Parliament and of the Government responsible to it must be so limited as 
to make both otiose. The case for devolution—the satisfaction of distinctive 
local needs—is practically destroyed unless those needs can be satisfied 
with little expenditure of public money. 

We may now return to the point that an area Parliament may impose a 
tax that does not exist elsewhere. The feasibility of this cannot be ruled 
out a priori, but it does seem that local taxes designed to produce sums 
large enough to justify separate legislatures would be unwise. Such taxes 
could hardly fail to encourage movement and handicap economic develop- 
ment, especially since common taxes are so high and cannot be expected 
to fall rapidly. The cold war and the welfare state have reduced the scope 
for local variations. Moreover, unilateral taxation would be likely to im- 
peril the formula ‘equal burdens, equal benefits’. 

We may conclude that a local Parliament is unlikely to be able to satisfy 
local needs—unless it can do so by adopting distinctive administrative 
methods. Even here there must be limitations. Services of approximately 
equal standards may not be administered in equally economical ways; and 
since administrative expenses, like all others, must entrench on the residual 
contribution to common services, the various areas cannot be indifferent 
to each others’ forms of administration. But we need not conclude from 


! Report of Royal Commission on Scottish Affairs, 1952-54, p. 45 (Cmd. 9212 of 1954). 
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R. J. LAWRENCE 7 


this or from the rest of the argument that it is necessary or desirable to 
smother local traditions under a blanket of uniformity. Recent develop- 
ments in Scotland and Wales have in fact tended to move in the opposite 
direction. The point is simply that national characteristics can be main- 
tained and developed only by common agreement and not by independent 
action alone. 


III 

The argument so far is open to the objection that politics is by nature so 
inexact that we cannot discern necessary relations in its subject-matter. 
A review of actual developments in Northern Ireland will, however, show 
that the solutions of concrete problems over a period of some thirty years 
have been inescapably moulded by the principles already discussed. 

The constitutional position of Northern Ireland must be briefly outlined. 
Legislative power is apportioned between the Parliaments at Westminster 
and Stormont on the general basis that the Parliament of Northern Ireland 
is free to legislate on all matters not excepted by the constitution.'! The 
excepted subjects include the Crown, the making of peace or war, the Navy, 
Army, and Air Force (not ‘the armed forces’ because the police are armed), 
relations with countries outside the United Kingdom, trade with any place 
outside Northern Ireland, coinage and legal tender. Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland form a single unit for the imposition and collection of 
customs duties, excise duties on articles manufactured or produced, income 
tax and surtax and, in general, any tax on profits or capital. All these 
reserved taxes are levied by the Parliament of the United Kingdom at the 
same rates in Ulster as in Britain. 

Each year the United Kingdom remits to Northern Ireland the residuary 
share of reserved taxes, i.e. the proceeds of reserved taxation attributable 
to Northern Ireland less an ‘Imperial contribution’ made by Northern Ire- 
land towards the cost of the excepted services.” Ulster’s revenue thus con- 
sists, first, of the residuary share of reserved taxes, secondly, of a number 
of miscellaneous sums, and, thirdly, of the proceeds of minor taxes that 
have been transferred to the local Parliament. In 1953-4 total expenditure 
of £56:8 m. was defrayed as to £46-2 m. from the residuary share, £5-9 m. 

1 The United Kingdom nevertheless retains an overriding supremacy. It does not appear 
to be wholly correct to say that this has never been used. The Local Government Act (N.I.), 
1922, which among other things abolished proportional representation for local govern- 
ment elections, passed through all its stages in the Senate and the House of Commons 
between 26 June and 5 July 1922; but although the Government intended that the Bill 
would become law almost immediately, it did not receive the Royal assent until 11 Sept. 
1922. In consequence, elections for rural local authorities had to be postponed for a year. 
(See H.C. Deb., vol. 2, col. 1039.) (This and later references to Parliamentary Debates apply 
to Northern Ireland unless otherwise stated.) 


2 Northern Ireland also pays the full cost of some other services (e.g. the Post Office) 
that are not under her control but in her territory. 
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from miscellaneous sources, and £4-7 m. from transferred taxation, which 
thus accounted for only about 8 per cent. of the total. 

Most discussions about Northern Ireland emphasize the ‘anomalous’ 
fact that the local Parliament each year authorizes the expenditure of 
money from taxation that it does not impose and cannot vary.! The situa- 
tion is anomalous in the sense that the constitutional powers of the local 
Parliament are wider than its financial powers; but we have already 
suggested that if Northern Ireland could vary the rates of reserved taxes 
even greater anomalies would arise. Experience has shown that Ulster, no 
less than Britain, gains solid advantages from equal rates of taxation. Even 
in the limited field of transferred taxes Northern Ireland has not chosen to 
make any substantial variations from the rates of corresponding taxes in 
Britain. 

Of greater importance are the principles that govern the calculation of 
the Imperial contribution, since its amount and the residuary share (i.e. the 
greater part of the sum available for transferred services) vary inversely 
with each other. By the Government of Ireland Act, 1920, the contribution 
was fixed at £7-92 m. a year for two years, after which time a Joint 
Exchequer Board had the duty of revising the amount, having regard to the 
relative taxable capacities of Northern Ireland and the United Kingdom. 
This fixed sum was, however, soon found to be excessive, Northern Ireland 
ran into difficulties in financing her domestic services,” and after what the 
Minister of Finance described as ‘long and irritating controversies with 
the Treasury’* the question was remitted in 1923 to an arbitration com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Lord Colwyn. 

The problem that had so soon arisen is of interest not only for a study 
of the relations between Britain and Northern Ireland but also for the 
wider question of devolution in general. The Government of Northern 
Ireland have always claimed that their social services should be equal to 
those in Britain,‘ not only because rates of taxation in the two areas were 
and are virtually identical, but also—and more important—because in- 
ferior services in Ulster would encourage movement across the Irish Sea.‘ 

1 See e.g. Turner, op. cit., p. 56. 

2 In his 1923 Budget speech the Minister of Finance said: ‘Until we reach, by agreement 
with Whitehall, some settled principles by which we can calculate—first: the exact propor- 
tion of our revenue available for local requirements; and second: the proportion which we 
are fairly entitled to contribute to the National services; we cannot undertake with confi- 
dence any definite policy of internal reforms which involve financial liability’ (H.C. Deb., 
vol. 3, col. 1039). 

3 H.C. Deb., vol. 6, col. 451. 

4 In 1924 the Minister of Finance told the Senate that they had gone on the assumption 
that in all matters of social welfare they should be entitled to the same benefits as in Great 
Britain (Senate Deb., vol. 4, col. 206). 

5 ‘It would be a very sad day for us’, remarked the Prime Minister on 28 May 1930, ‘if at 


any time it becomes known that it is better to live in Norfolk, or Suffolk, or Essex, or in any 
other county in England, than in the Province of Ulster’ (H.C. Deb., vol. 12, col. 1571). 
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But since if this claim were established the Imperial contribution would 
become a residual item, it would be necessary to define in some way or 
other expenditure on domestic services. Could this be done without 
severely restricting the scope for those local variations that form the 
principal justification of devolution? The history of Northern Ireland is 
that of an unsuccessful attempt to evade this dilemma. 

The Colwyn Committee! substantially, though not entirely, conceded 
Ulster’s claims. Having recognized that common taxation was to some 
extent a measure of relative gross taxable capacity, and that the satisfaction 
of ‘certain basic needs’ of local administration was essential, the Committee 
found that the basis of the Imperial contribution should be the difference 
between Northern Ireland’s total revenue and her actual and necessary 
expenditure.” A standard of comparison between services that existed in 
both areas was now required; but if individual services were to be compared 
the local Parliament’s freedom would be greatly restricted. Accordingly, a 
general formula put forward by Northern Ireland was adopted. Expendi- 
ture in 1923-4 was taken as a standard, and any subsequent increase in 
expenditure per capita in Ulster was to be equal to that in Britain. On this 
general basis the Joint Exchequer Board was in future to assess annually 
the precise amount of the contribution.’ 

These findings could not be expected to constitute a final solution to the 
problem. If taxation was to be virtually identical throughout the United 
Kingdom, ought not all citizens to enjoy substantially equal social services 
—at least, so far as they were financed from taxation and not from local 
rates? Ulster’s social services in the standard year (1923-4) were in many 
respects inferior to Britain’s. For instance, the death-rate in England and 
Wales in 1923 and 1924 averaged 11-9 per 1,000 population, in Scotland 
13-7, and in Northern Ireland 15-5. The Colwyn Committee’s Report made 
no provision for closing gaps of this kind. Rather, it contemplated their 
continued existence.‘ 


1 Final Report of the Northern Ireland Special Arbitration Committee (Cmd. 2389 of 
1925). 

2 ‘Necessary’ was defined, broadly, as excluding expenditure on services that existed in 
Ulster but not in Britain, or that were superior in Ulster to those in Britain, taking into 
account not only average standards but also ‘any lower general level of prices, of wages, 
or of standards of comfort or social amenity which may exist in Northern Ireland as 
compared with Great Britain’. 

> In commenting on the Colwyn Committee’s Report, the Minister of Finance declared 
in 1925 that the Committee’s formula was virtually word for word that which was submitted 
by Northern Ireland. He continued: ‘This basis of calculation on our relative populations 
tends very greatly to simplicity and gives us much greater flexibility in our administration 
. .. and, on the whole, I am satisfied that it is to the benefit of Northern Ireland that its 
Parliament should get the freedom which is conferred by a general basis of calculation, and 
which it would not secure if it were feasible, which I doubt, to make a separate equitable 
calculation in each particular case’ (H.C. Deb., vol. 6, col. 452). 

* Mansergh, op. cit. (p. 213), observes that the Colwyn Committee fixed the principle 
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But a closer approximation to equality has today been achieved by a 
prolonged process of argument between Whitehall and Stormont. The 
argument, reduced to essentials, developed in three stages. Northern Ireland 
first secured from Britain financial assistance in respect of unemployment 
insurance. Britain then pressed Northern Ireland to accept a fairer share 
of financial burdens. And finally, Northern Ireland secured a promise that 
her social services would be brought into parity with those of Britain. 

Among many intimidating problems that faced Northern Ireland Minis- 
ters soon after they took office, heavy unemployment was probably the 
worst. The percentage of insured persons unemployed in 1925 averaged 
23-9 in Ulster, as against 11-0 in Britain, and the Northern Ireland unem- 
ployment insurance fund incurred a formidable deficit which the Govern- 
ment could do little to reduce. Unilaterally to raise contributions or cut 
down benefits would have encouraged an exodus of labour. Moreover, 
Northern Ireland was powerless to tackle the causes of unemployment (as 
they were then understood) because the general fiscal and economic policy 
of the United Kingdom was determined in London. But from this it could 
be argued that the United Kingdom’s responsibility for unemployment 
insurance extended to Ulster as well as to Britain. And indeed, the Colwyn 
Report had hardly been published when, in 1925, the two Governments 
concluded an unemployment insurance agreement (revised in 1936), the 
effect of which was that Ulster received special financial assistance. This 
agreement was the first stage in establishing the principle that (notwith- 
standing the findings of the Colwyn Committee) citizens of the United 
Kingdom who lived in Ulster were not inferior in rights to those who lived 
in Yorkshire or Scotland. 

But equal rights imply equal obligations—and in the matter of financial 
obligations Ulster was privileged. In the first place, although rates of 
income tax were identical in Britain and Northern Ireland, the basis of 
assessment of income tax on property was not. Income tax (Schedules A 
and B) in Ulster was assessed on the basis of valuations made for rating 
purposes that had not been generally revised since 1852. Hence the yield 
of taxes on property was unduly low. Secondly, ratepayers in Northern 
Ireland were relieved of some liabilities that fell on ratepayers in Britain. 
The cost of two expensive services—the Royal Ulster Constabulary and 
elementary education—was borne almost entirely by the Northern Ireland 
Exchequer (for police and education had been centrally controlled in 
undivided Ireland), whereas in Britain these two services were financed 
jointly by the central Government and the local authorities. In conse- 
quence, the Northern Ireland Exchequer was not making a fair contribu- 


that Northern Ireland was entitled to enjoy an equal standard of social services with those 
in Great Britain. But this was not so. 
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tion to Imperial services. The point was not an academic one, or it might 
well have been ignored. While the Imperial contribution dwindled from 
£6°7 m. in 1923 to £0°5 m. in 1931, in the latter year payments to Northern 
Ireland by the United Kingdom Exchequer exceeded the Imperial contri- 
bution. 

Britain began to press for greater equality of financial burdens soon after 
the conclusion of the 1925 unemployment insurance agreement, but not 
until 1932 did the Northern Ireland Government persuade Parliament to 
pass a measure providing for quinquennial general revaluations.* Two years 
later local authorities were obliged to levy a 1s. rate for education.? The 
cost of the Royal Ulster Constabulary continued to be defrayed almost 
entirely by the Exchequer. On the other hand, for reasons that lie outside 
the scope of this survey, revaluation had the effect of reducing derating 
grants to local authorities. 

These changes aroused considerable opposition; but Ministers, while 
frankly explaining that they were introduced on the initiative of the United 
Kingdom, equally emphasized the justice of Britain’s case. On revaluation 
the Minister of Finance made two points: 


The first is: We must pass this Measure in this Parliament or have it forced 
upon us at Westminster. That is definite. The second is: We have always claimed 
equal rights and equal services with the rest of the kingdom. Can we logically 
repudiate Britain’s right to claim from Northern Ireland the same conditions in 
respect of revaluation as obtain in Britain?‘ 


On education, he said, while it was ‘not fair to say they had an ultimatum 
from the British Government’, 


We have been reminded over and over again that we are not living up to our 
responsibilities, and that if we were nct prepared to take over the education of 
our own children, some other arrangement would have to be made. After all, if 
we are getting and taking all the advantages of British citizenship . . . I do not 
think it is unreasonable, when you bring the matter down to hard argument, that 
the British Government should expect that we would endeavour to live up to our 
responsibilities. 

After these adjustments in rating and taxation, it appears on the available 
evidence that the United Kingdom was satisfied that Northern Ireland was 
making a fair contribution to common services. There is no evidence that 
Britain applied further pressure; and the Joint Exchequer Board, whose 
duty it is to adjust the amount of the Imperial contribution each year, but 
which is convened only if there is disagreement between the Treasury and 
the Ministry of Finance, did not meet after 1935.° 

1 H.C. Deb., vol. 17, col. 1589. 2 Valuation Acts Amendment Act (N.I.), 1932. 


3 Finance Act (N.I.), 1934. 4 H.C. Deb., vol. 13, col. 2428. 
5 H.C. Deb., vol. 16, col. 1757. © H.C. Deb., vol. 31, col. 950. 
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After 1935, however, we enter the third stage of the argument. In the 
years immediately before the war, Northern Ireland, in her turn, began to 
press for more equal treatment. Her Government had two difficulties that 
they were anxious to resolve. The first was that, in spite of assistance from 
Britain in a number of specific ways, Northern Ireland could not count on 
general financial help to balance her Budget. Yet the means open to her to 
adjust revenue to expenditure or expenditure to revenue were extremely 
limited. Her revenue could fall because of changes in the United Kingdom 
Budget while her expenditure increased pari passu with Britain’s. It was 
true that she was free to increase transferred taxes above the rates in Britain, 
but such unilateral action could have brought into question both the un- 
employment insurance agreement and the adequacy of the Imperial con- 
tribution.' Thus heavier taxation would have imposed a greater burden on 
Ulster without necessarily increasing her domestic revenue. 

A former Prime Minister and Minister of Finance (Mr. J. M. Andrews), 
when in retrospective mood in 1945, recalled how he had asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether it was unreasonable to ask Britain to make 
good a general deficit in the Northern Ireland Budget, since if Ulster had 
a surplus she gave it all to Britain. The Chancellor agreed that the request 
was reasonable; and on 12 May 1938 Sir John Simon announced that if 
there were a deficit on the Northern Ireland Budget (otherwise than as the 
result of a standard of social expenditure higher than that of Great Britain 
or of a standard of taxation lower than that of Great Britain) it would be 
equitable that means should be found to make good such a deficit.’ ‘That’, 
continued Mr. Andrews, ‘gives us a wonderful security. But remember, it 
was based on the assumption that we would play fair right along the line.’* 

However, the financial relations between the two countries had not yet 
reached finality. There remained the second difficulty that in 1920 Northern 
Ireland had inherited social services that were inferior to average standards 
in England and Wales and that continued to be inferior throughout the 
inter-war period. This was especially the case in the health services. The 
death-rate during the three years 1936-8 averaged 12-0 per 1,000 in 
England and Wales as compared with 14:4 in Ulster, although urban 
development outside Belfast was not extensive. The Government of 
Northern Ireland were by no means indifferent to this state of affairs, but 
their inability to make large changes has earned for them the epithet 
‘conservative’.. The term has obscured the truth about the financial 
relations between Britain and Ulster. In particular, it is commonly believed 
that the post-war development of social services in Ulster has been due 


' H.C. Deb., vol. 26, col. 371. 2 H.C. Deb., vol. 28, col. 77. 

3 (U.K.) H.C. Deb., vol. 335, col. 1708. * H.C. Deb., vol. 28, col. 77. 

° Mr. Attlee uses this term when referring to Northern Ireland in As it Happened, p. 191 
(London, 1954). 
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simply to Northern Ireland’s unwilling acceptance of reforms made by the 
Labour Party.! Yet Northern Ireland herself took the initiative early in the 
war (if not before it) in pressing for the making good of leeway not only 
in the health services but in housing, education, roads, water supplies and 
sewerage, and other services. In these essays in persuasion Northern Ireland 
could not use the kind of pressure invoked by Britain in the 1930’s, but she 
nevertheless had a claim that Britain could hardly fail to recognize. As an 
integral part of the kingdom, she played her full part in helping to win the 
war: her geographical position endowed her with immense strategic impor- 
tance; her shipyards, agriculture, and industry in general were geared to 
war production; and by a voluntary self-denying ordinance she contributed 
to the common pool the expanding revenue that flowed from high taxation 
and low unemployment. (The Imperial contribution rose to £36°3 m. in 
1945—a large sum for a population of about 1} million.) Above all, she 
had played fair in the past, and her case for radical improvements in social 
services was a just one. 

Ulster’s representations bore fruit in September 1942, when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in a letter to the then Prime Minister of Northern 
Ireland, acknowledged that Ulster had considerable leeway to make up in 
order to attain equality of standard with Britain, and promised to consider 
sympathetically the case for special measures.? This promise, which was 
made public a year later,’ seemed insubstantial to some members of the 
local Parliament; but Ministers were firmly convinced, not only of Britain’s 
good faith, but also of the strength of their own case and of their ability to 
press it (as the Minister of Finance said) ‘to the furthest limit that fairness 
to the rest of the United Kingdom allows’. 

Still, the case had first to be made. How was this to be done? Arguments 
in purely general terms (e.g. about the amount of money spent per head) 
could be sterile and inconclusive. Northern Ireland wanted parity of 
services, not some general financial formula that might or might not have 
permitted her to achieve parity. Clearly, what was required was exact 
investigation of individual services, preferably in quantitative terms that 
would enable comparisons to be made with services in Britain. As a 
junior Minister pointed out in connexion with a war-time housing survey 


- (the first ever undertaken in Northern Ireland) the purpose of the survey 


was to make a case to the Imperial authorities, and for this it was necessary 
that the figures should be accurate and comparable.‘ 

In this paper we are concerned not with the details of the housing survey 
and similar investigations but with their outcome. On 23 May 1944, when 


1 See e.g. the remarks by D. G. Neill in Devolution of Government, p. 87. 
2 H.C. Deb., vol. 28, col. 77. 


3 HC. Deb., vol. 26, col. 2093. * H.C. Deb., vol. 26, cols. 2216-17. 
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the Coalition Government was still in office, the Minister of Finance was 
able to announce that as a result of further representations to get something 
more definite than a general understanding, he was able to say that after 
the war Northern Ireland would receive special Exchequer assistance in 
order to give effect to the policy of making up the leeway between her 
standards and those of the remainder of the United Kingdom. The Govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland would review their requirements and select 
specified items for priority execution.! In addition, the Treasury had agreed 
that some form of arrangement should be introduced to replace the pre- 
war agreement on unemployment insurance which fell into abeyance during 
the war. On this last matter the Minister was unable to make a definite 
statement until Britain’s general policy on social services had been finally 
determined; but, he continued, whatever that policy might be, it would 
extend to Northern Ireland in accordance with the Government’s declared 
policy of securing the same social service amenities as existed in the rest 
of the United Kingdom.’ 

By 1944 the Northern Ireland Government were therefore satisfied that 
considerable improvements would be made after the war, whichever 
political party was in power in Britain. They were not disappointed. After 
the general election of 1945, agreements with the Labour Government 
provided the means by which Britain’s promises could be made good.* A 
good deal of evidence could be offered here; but since in this brief review 
we have referred particularly to the leeway in health services, it is sufficient 
to point to the sharp fall in Ulster’s death-rate, which in 1953 was driven 
down to 10-7 per 1,000, as against 11-4 in England and Wales and 11-5 in 
Scotland. 

So far as post-war financial arrangements are concerned, little exact 
information has been made public, but it may be said that rigid formulae 
find no place in them. The guiding principle is parity of services and of 
taxation between Great Britain and Northern Ireland. The Northern Ire- 
land Budget and all supplementary Estimates are agreed between the 
Treasury and the Ministry of Finance, and the Ministry also consults in 
advance with the Treasury in respect of new items of Northern Ireland 
expenditure (other than expenditure incurred on maintaining parity) esti- 
mated to exceed £50,000 in amount.‘ 


IV 


In Northern Ireland a majority in Parliament and in the country is 
determined above all things that Ulster shall remain part of the United 
Kingdom. Because of this attachment, Northern Ireland has consistently 


1 H.C. Deb., vol. 27, col. 1258. 2 H.C. Deb., vol. 27, col. 1252. 
3 H.C. Deb., vol. 29, col. 1305; vol. 30, col. 428. 
* Ulster Year Book, 1950, pp. xxvii-—xxviii. 
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forgone any action that might separate her from Britain. A crack can 
widen into a chasm. This does not mean that Northern Ireland necessarily 
adopts practices uniform with those in Britain, but it does mean that local 
divergences in matters touching finance are invariably the outcome of 
common agreement. In consequence, the freedom of action of the local 
Parliament is limited. The precise degree of that limitation cannot be 
assessed because not enough is known about the financial links between 
Whitehall and Stormont. We cannot say there is more scope for indepen- 
dent action in administration than in policy, for both (however defined) 
have repercussions in the financial field.! But we can say, from this short 
survey of the practical working of devolution, that it is both difficult and 
unwise for a subordinate Parliament and Government to act independently 
except in minor matters and in fields that do not involve financial and 
economic considerations. 

It may be contended, however, that it is fallacious to generalize from 
Northern Ireland’s experience, because her economic position and her 
political attachment weaken her bargaining power. It is true (though not 
generally appreciated) that relations between Ulster and Britain have not 
developed on the frictionless lines of the former’s being content passively 
to accept the latter’s lead. Pressure from Britain for substantial equality of 
financial burdens and counter-pressure by Ulster for substantial equality of 
benefit have been equally necessary. At the same time, no analysis in terms 
of bargaining power alone adequately explains the relations between the 
two Governments. Each has accepted the representations of the other be- 
cause each has ultimately been convinced that cases put forward have been 
fair and reasonable. This may not at once be apparent because there have 
certainly been hard arguments; but argument is the means by which fair 
agreements can be reached. The dominating theme is the conviction on 
both sides that just dealing provides the only permanent basis for the unity 
of the United Kingdom.” 

The contribution that devolution can make to this end—or to the en- 
couragement of local variety—is so negligible that the creation of separate 
Parliaments would be so much wasted effort. But this does not apply to 
Northern Ireland itself because of special conditions there that one does 

1 Two examples (one before the war and one after it) from the field of ‘administration’ 
may be given. Before the war a deficit on the nationalized Northern Ireland Road Transport 
Board was made good from the Exchequer, subject to Northern Ireland’s satisfying the 
Treasury that the Board would be established on a sound basis (H.C. Deb., vol. 22, col. 
1525). After the war, the establishment of a public Housing Trust was thoroughly discussed 
with the Treasury before the subject was debated in Parliament (H.C. Deb., vol. 27, col. 
eT The truth of this is sometimes obscured by financial calculations designed to show 
either that Northern Ireland is subsidized by Britain or that Britain exacts tribute in the 


form of the Imperial contribution. Both contentions are as irrelevant as they would be if 
other areas of the United Kingdom were selected for comparison. 
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not find elsewhere in the United Kingdom. The local Parliament has 
existed for a generation and there is little demand for its abolition;! by the 
Ireland Act, 1949, the Northern Ireland Parliament is the guardian of a 
constitutional settlement about which opinion in Britain knows little; and 
a certain increase in time-wasting opposition might be expected at West- 
minster if Ulster were given fuller representation there. In Scotland and 
Wales, however, all the advantages generally associated with devolution 
can be secured equally well, if not more effectively, by the less cumbersome 
means of direct representation in the United Kingdom Cabinet and by 
changes in Parliamentary procedure and adjustments in the functions of 
Government departments.” 

While devolution is unlikely to confer on Scotland and Wales advantages 
that cannot be secured in simpler ways, it may very well create new diffi- 
culties in those areas. The real reasons why devolution has ‘worked well’ 
in Northern Ireland are to be found in the nature of the local political 
parties. The Unionist Party and the majority of the population are inflexibly 
resolved to remain in the United Kingdom, whereas the opposition parties 
(with the exception, in recent years, of the Northern Ireland Labour Party) 
have offered no alternative policy except to break the British connexion. 
To the majority in the country and in Parliament, therefore, nothing worse 
could happen than the defeat of the Government. The consequent 
strengthening of the executive as against the legislature has been an indis- 
pensable element in the working of devolution. The relations between the 
United Kingdom and Northern Ireland could not have developed in the 
manner described above if the local Parliament had chosen to reject agree- 
ments made by Ministers. The revaluation measure of 1932, for instance, 
aroused unusually strong opposition, but neither on that occasion nor on 
any other has the Government been out-voted. In the same way, the arrange- 
ments that are now made from time to time between the Treasury and the 
Ministry of Finance evidently rest on the presumption that the Stormont 
Parliament will accept them.’ Party discipline during the lifetime of a 
Parliament and party cohesion from orie Parliament to another are of first 
importance both in Ulster and for the working of devolution; but it was 
purely by chance that devolution should have been introduced into an 
area where political conditions strengthen the executive. 

In Scotland and Wales, where party divisions are less rigid, the creation 

1 The Northern Ireland Labour Party, at its conference on 12 Apr. 1955, rejected by 
16,800 to 1,100 votes a motion that called for a return to direct government from 
Westminster. 

2 For a discussion on this point see the Report of the Royal Commission on Scottish 
AA This is of course the case at Westminster also, but there the relations between Britain 


and Northern Ireland are not the subject of party warfare, nor are they of great moment to 
most Members of Parliament. 
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of separate legislatures might be expected to increase rather than diminish 
that very dissatisfaction that devolution is designed to eradicate. We have 
given reasons why demands for independent action are unlikely to be 
realized. In discussions between the central and subordinate Governments 
the latter may become convinced of this; but whether a local legislature will 
also be convinced is another matter. The more numerous the local parties, 
and the weaker their cohesion, the greater would be the scope for confusion 
and conflict. 


POSTSCRIPT 


A new book on Northern Ireland was published when this article was in 
proof. In Ulster Under Home Rule, edited by Thomas Wilson (reviewed 
on another page), it is Dr. Wilson’s conclusions that, apparently, most 
conflict with my own.! I have suggested that a separate Parliament exists 
in Ulster because conditions there are unique. Dr. Wilson holds that in 
Ulster ‘a number of important differences have been made on a scale which, 
in my view, justifies the existence of a separate Parliament, but the general 
path of development has been the same at Westminster and Stormont’ 
(p. 210). But there were substantial differences in Ireland before 1920, as 
there are in Britain today. The real issue seems to turn on whether a 
subordinate Parliament can in the nature of the case have sufficient in- 
dependence. Independence is inseparably connected with finance, but Dr. 
Wilson is able to add nothing to what is already known about the financial 
relations between Whitehall and Stormont. ‘The negotiations between the 
Treasury and the Northern Ireland Ministry of Finance take place behind 
closed doors’ (p. 120). 


1 I say ‘apparently’ because it is not easy to say whether there is a real conflict of view. 
For while Dr. Wilson remarks that in other areas than Ulster, ‘where a normal rotation of 
parties might have taken place, some greater achievements might have been possible’ 
(p. 210), he adds: ‘The risk of harm from too much independence, with all the confusion 
and administrative conflict that would follow, might be much greater than the likelihood 
of gain’ (p. 211). 
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To dispense the benefits which their supporters demand and to apply the 
policies which they have chosen, New Zealand ministers dispose of an 
extensive and highly centralized administrative service. From its early 
days the New Zealand civil service has always been very much in the 
public eye. The public have both desired the services which the state 
provides and disliked the servants whom the state employs. As a result the 
public service is frequently the object of ill-informed and emotional attacks, 
often based on misunderstood statistics about the size and cost of the state 
services. Thus in 1952 the then president of the Employers’ Federation 
denounced the ‘bewildering’ and ‘staggering’ number of state and local 
authority employees, which he calculated to be more than a third of the 
total labour force, and he made remarks which were commonly taken by 
the press to imply that the state was the victim of a mass of power-hungry, 
empire-building bureaucrats whose number and influence the National 
Party should reduce. So sweeping an attack caused the Prime Minister to 
defend the civil service, although the critic had said hardly more than 
National Party ministers had said when they were in opposition or than 
many of the party’s supporters were still saying.” No criticism is too vague: 
‘Public servants are growing in number and power. Something should be 
said to public servants who sat in offices and told people what to do.’? No 
criticism is too short-sighted: ‘The elimination of public servants from the 
ranks of the overseas trippers would strengthen the idea that the public 
is on the top of its public servants and not subservient to them.’* 


1 The first part of Mr. Campbell’s article appeared in Political Studies, vol. iii, No. 3—Ed. 

? Public Service Journal (Wellington), Nov. 1952, pp. 4-5. 

> Sir W. Jordan, a former Labour M.P. and diplomat, Evening Post, 15 Sept. 1954. 

* New Zealand Economist and Taxpayer (Wellington), 26 Apr. 1954, p. 2. Public expendi- 
ture on visits abroad by ministers and civil servants is often the subject of controversy in 
New Zealand. When in opposition the National Party criticized the Labour government for 
extravagance (N.Z.P.D., 1946, pp. 344-5), and in office it has reduced expenditure in a spirit 
well indicated by a headline in the party’s weekly newspaper: ‘Big economies: Ex-globe- 
trotting bureaucrats now winter in N.Z.’ (Freedom, Wellington, 31 Mar. 1954). The Labour 
Party in its turn is now alleging that the National government is wasting money on trips 

Political Studies, Vol. IV, No. 1 (1956, 18-29). 
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The political bias to be found in these criticisms of the civil service is 
sometimes pro-socialist and sometimes anti-socialist. Labour critics, reflect- 
ing either socialist hostility to the traditional controllers of power or else a 
more crude belief in a spoils system, have attacked the service for what they 
consider its bias in favour of the National Party. National critics, reflecting 
the opinions of the businessmen and farmers who form the nucleus of the 
party’s strength, denounce the socializing tendencies and Labour sym- 
pathies they discern in the bureaucracy enlarged and staffed in the years of 
Labour rule. The opposing attitudes are well represented by the follow- 
ing opinions. Four years after Labour came to office a left-wing journal 
reported: ‘By December, 1938 . . . over fifty Labour Party organisations 
forwarded remits to the Annual Conference asking the government to 
remove the reactionary departmental officials who by deliberate intention 
or through lack of social background or outlook stood in the way of the 
efficient operation of the administrative machine.”! In 1947 the conference 
of the Federation of Labour passed a resolution that when appointments 
to responsible government positions were made, preference should be given 
to officials sympathetic to the Labour government.” In the election of 1949 
a Labour candidate said that all the good posts in the Department of Maori 
Affairs were held by Nationalists. ‘If you vote me in I will soon have them 
out. They like the Labour pay but they do not possess Labour hearts.”? 
Nearly five years afterwards the National government’s Minister of Maori 
Affairs, referring to his department, condemned ‘a small number of civil 
servants who had not accepted the new administration and had not carried 
out the spirit or the letter of the legislation introduced by the present 
government’.* 

Yet although there are many critics of the civil service and of civil 
servants, this does not mean that the proper position of civil servants is 
not appreciated or that the service lacks defenders. The Prime Minister’s 
vindication in 1952 has already been mentioned, and on other occasions 
he and some of his colleagues have praised the service and emphasized its 


abroad for ephemeral ministers and economizing on visits by permanent officials who would 
use their new knowledge and experience during years of future service (Standard, Welling- 
ton, 28 Apr. 1954). In 1954 a minister due to retire from both cabinet and parliament at 
the forthcoming dissolution insisted on having a visit to England at the public expense, 
despite critics within the party who referred to the party’s earlier attitude and to the slight 
value of the proposed visit. It was reported that to get his way the minister threatened to 
publish a written promise by the Prime Minister and to stand for re-election if the promise 
were not kept (Dominion, 19 Apr. 1954). 

1 Tomorrow, 25 Oct. 1939, p. 805. 

2 Discussed in Public Service Journal, June 1947. 

3 Speech of Mrs. Ratana, Dominion, 28 Nov. 1949, In the election of 1943 another Labour 
spokesman made a similar threat with a wider application: quoted in Freedom, 19 May 
1954. 

* Evening Post, 12 and 19 May 1954; reply by the Public Service Commission, ibid., 
20 May; N.Z.P.D., 1954, pp. 1347-9. 
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political impartiality and its loyalty to the government of the day.’ Some- 
times, however, ministers’ praise of the civil service seems motivated not 
only by generosity or honesty but also by a desire to ascribe responsibility 
to officials and remove it from ministers who might otherwise be criticized 
later if anything went wrong.’ 

Charges of political bias occur so often for four main reasons. First, the 
tradition that the ordinary citizen can have access to his rulers whenever 
he desires means that many matters of detail come before ministers and 
high officials, who in dealing with them may appear to be in conflict. If 
the minister is at first sympathetic to the complainant and then fails to help 
him, the influence of the official is blamed rather than the impetuous 
readiness of the politician to appease an elector. Second, when the in- 
frequent changes of government that New Zealand has do occur, there is 
a tendency for the new governing party, in office for the first time or after 
a long interregnum of its opponent, to regard the civil service as the creature 
and ally of its defeated opponent. Thus when, in 1949, the National Party 
displaced Labour after fourteen years, only one permanent head of a depart- 
ment had worked at that level with a government other than the Labour 
one, and no member of the new cabinet had had ministerial experience as 
the head of an ordinary department, although the Prime Minister and two 
of his colleagues had served in the coalition ‘war cabinet’ and ‘war adminis- 
tration’ for three months in 1942. Like the Republicans in 1953, the 
Nationalists in 1950 were imbued with a suspicion of, almost a hostility 
towards, the administrators, whom the more naive members of the party 
blamed for the government’s inability to apply immediately its election 
policy of the previous year. In this the simpler-minded Nationalists were 
like the simpler-minded Labour enthusiasts of 1936. As a result, when 
National M.P.s criticized civil servants, ministers would not assume their 
constitutional obligations, even when the criticisms were either exaggerated 
or completely misdirected. 

The third reason for current charges of political bias is the tendency for 
individual officials to come into prominence and to shed the anonymity 
which they observed more thoroughly before 1936 than they have since 
then. This tendency caused some trouble even while Labour was in office, 
and still more after 1949. Three questions have arisen. First, there is the 
question of legal duties. In New Zealand statutes, duties are often imposed 
directly on an identified official—usually the permanent head of a depart- 
ment—instead of on a minister. This is the result, sometimes, of a desire 


+ E.g., the Prime Minister, Public Service Journal, Sept. 1952; Minister of External 
Affairs, N.Z.P.D., 1954, p. 212; Minister in charge of Police, Dominion, 9 Apr. 1954. 

> E.g., the praise given by the Minister of Works to some officials whom he identified as 
being responsible for giving advice on a controversial project (N.Z.P.D., 1954, p. 474). 

> Public Service Journal, Dec. 1950. 
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to remove a matter from the direct control of politicians either for their 
own good or for the good of the service concerned; sometimes, perhaps, of 
the bureaucratic lust for power alleged to prevail; and sometimes of habit 
or thoughtlessness. Thus in 1954 the government introduced a bill which 
gave important powers over local authority loans to the Secretary to the 
Treasury. It is not surprising that this proposal was vigorously criticized 
as a bureaucratic usurpation of powers that should be vested in the appro- 
priate minister, even although he might rely entirely on the advice of the 
Secretary, and through the insistence of government backbenchers the bill 
was referred to a select committee for amendment.' Sometimes individual 
officials speak in a way which unsympathetic observers, habitually suspi- 
cious of the bureaucracy, immediately take to imply that the official is 
making a decision which should be made by the minister. “The public will 
have read with some astonishment the Secretary for Justice’s statement that 
he is to consult his psychiatric advisers about the two Christchurch girls 
who have just been found guilty of murder. The implication this conveyed 
was that it was a civil servant who was to decide, after such consultation, 
what was to be done with these young criminals.’ Why the Secretary’s 
remark should have this implication seems less clear to the reader than to 
the writer of this editorial. Yet this was the widespread assumption, and 
the Minister of Justice issued a statement making it plain that he would 
decide, in consultation with his colleagues, after considering the Secretary’s 
advice. Sometimes civil servants are forced in the course of their duties to 
express views on matters of policy—even of politics. The annual report 
which each department submits to parliament is by the permanent head 
and is merely endorsed and transmitted by the minister. This report both 
discusses the problems of the department and describes its work. Thus in 
1954 the report of the Department of Tourists and Publicity commented 
very frankly on the problems of government and private enterprise hotels. 
On other occasions also civil servants may commit themselves on political 
issues in the course of their work. In 1954 there was a vigorous public dis- 
cussion of the constitutional correctness of a submission by the Department 
of Industries and Commerce to the Price Tribunal, a body appointed by 
the government to advise it on price fixing. The department’s submission 
that price control was essential was not unnaturally criticized by the spokes- 
men of commerce and industry, who argued that the view was the depart- 
ment’s and not the minister’s, that it was an ‘inexcusable intrusion’ for the 
department to express an opinion on general policy, and that the officials 
seemed to be thwarting the government’s policy of free enterprise.’ In fact, 
however, the submission was made with the approval of the minister as an 


* Dominion, 3 Sept. 1954. 2 Dominion, 31 Aug. 1954. 
> New Zealand Commerce, Apr. 1954. 
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aid to the work of the tribunal. Little attention seems to have been paid to 
the real problem—whether a system which brings into the open the process 
by which governmental decisions are made is desirable within New Zea- 
land’s general framework of parliamentary government and ministerial 
responsibility. Third, even when they are not so obliged by the nature of 
their work, senior public servants often express views on matters concerned 
with their own or other departments. In 1953 the Secretary for Internal 
Affairs publicly declared that he thought a visiting British drama company 
should not have to pay income tax on its earnings in New Zealand.’ The 
Director of the Dominion Physical Laboratory said that the National 
government’s attitude to scientific research was the same as its attitude to 
social security—it was stuck with it and could not get rid of it.? The first of 
these remarks seems unnecessary; the second seems undesirable, although 
it raises the general problem of the political rights of civil servants which 
will be discussed below. An issue of a different character is raised by the 
participation of public servants in academic or semi-academic discussions 
of problems of government. In 1953 the New Zealand Institute of Public 
Administration devoted its annual convention to the problems and 
machinery of economic policy, on which four civil servants and three 
members of university staffs read papers. One of the civil servants expressed 
the view that full employment required import controls. He was at once 
attacked for favouring socialism and working against the National govern- 
ment. His minister defended him: ‘As a man with considerable economic 
experience he is entitled to express his opinions on these matters at such 
a meeting.’ This affair has important implications concerning both the 
constitutional correctness of public servants expressing controversial views 
on public policy and the formation of public opinion in New Zealand. 
In New Zealand very many of the people best qualified by knowledge 
and experience to speak about economic and social problems are in govern- 
ment service and few of them are outside it. As a result, the discussion of 
these problems would be very inadequate if public employees were not to 
take part in it. Their contributions have usually to be in the form of speeches 
addressed to professional and semi-professional bodies. In its reports of 
these speeches the daily press inevitably emphasizes what is dramatic at 
the expense of the speaker’s evidence and qualifications. The daily papers, 
which are local and regional rather than national, resemble in format and 
style the more staid Scottish and provincial English papers. In policy they 


1 Evening Post, 8 Apr. 1953. 

? Evening Post, 18 Feb. 1953. Comments by the Prime Minister, the Public Service Asso- 
ciation, and the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, ibid., 18, 19, and 20 Feb. 
K. J. Scott, ‘The Civil Rights of Public Servants—The Bogle Case’, Public Administration 
Newsletter (Wellington), May 1953. 

3 L. Webb, ‘Academic Freedom and the Civil Service’, Public Administration (Sydney), 
Mar, 1954. 
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are almost all favourable to the National Party, and they are as suspicious 
of the bureaucracy as they are hostile to the Labour Party.’ Although their 
reporting of news is good, they do not devote much space to serious articles 
on domestic problems, and their correspondence columns are poor.” There 
are no Sunday newspapers. The weekly, fortnightly, and monthly journals 
also fail to meet the need for argument and evidence about domestic prob- 
lems. Some of the weeklies are general family magazines, and one devotes 
itself to the exposure of scandals and the presentation of sensational news. 
The weekly journals which might be expected to discuss political, social, 
and economic issues are the organs of the two main parties, each selling 
more than thirty thousand copies. But the Labour Party’s weekly news- 
paper is content to purvey to its readers sex, scandal, and what now passes 
for socialism in a country which has never been fond of doctrines and 
intellectuals, and in which the radical heroic age of the Labour Party is 
safely over. The National Party’s paper devotes more space to social chit- 
chat than to social problems. The Communist Party publishes a small 
weekly newspaper, which exhorts its readers more than it educates them. 
There are many fortnightly and monthly journals, of which most are 
narrowly sectional organs of business interests, farmers’ associations, and 
trade unions. The most noteworthy journals of opinion are a rather strident 
and peevish left-wing monthly and Landfall, a quarterly of high quality 
which gives more space to literature and the arts than to current affairs. 
Some government periodicals supply some of the information and analysis 
that is missing from the ordinary press. The results of ‘this poverty of 
critical literature’, to use the words of one New Zealander, are that oral 
discussion is of primary importance and that public employees must play 
a principal part in it, since among them are very many—perhaps a large 
majority—of the persons informed and intelligent enough to educate the 
general public.’ 

The readiness of civil servants to commit themselves publicly to contro- 
versial views is due largely to their political emancipation in 1936. The 
results of the Political Disabilities Removal Act of that year constitute the 
fourth main reason for charges of political bias being levied against the 
public service. Until 1936 civil servants had to confine their political activi- 
ties to voting: since then they have been able to exercise their political 


? The Labour Party has one small daily newspaper circulating in a safely Labour area well 
away from any of the four main centres of population. From 1946 to 1951 the party pub- 
lished a national daily newspaper, which was not noticeably superior in quality or political 
consciousness to the non-Labour papers. R. Blake, ‘The Southern Cross’, Landfall, June 1950. 

2 E. Warburton, ‘A Study of the Press’, Landfall, Sept. 1954, provides a content analysis 
of four of the leading morning papers, and shows that these papers, which are fairly 
representative of the daily press, are superior to most of the British popular national press 
and much of the British provincial press in the selection and presentation of news. 

3 See L. Webb, ‘A Note on Mill’s “Liberty”’, N.Z.J.P.A., Mar. 1949. 
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rights as citizens with the same freedom ordinary citizens enjoy, and with 
more ease than is possible for many ordinary citizens, for they can obtain 
leave to stand for parliament and do not forfeit their posts unless they are 
elected. At each parliamentary election since 1936 a small number of civil 
servants has stood; more have been Labour than National. A larger number 
has stood in local elections. Moreover, it has not been only the individual 
official who has been more ready and able to express his views since 1936. 
The principal trade union of civil servants, the Public Service Association, 
is one of the most powerful and vociferous pressure groups in the country. 
It has been active in defending the rights and privileges of public servants 
both as state employees and as ordinary wage and salary earners. Thus in 
1953 the Association’s president, a senior official in the Price Control 
Division of the Ministry of Industries and Commerce, expressed his fear 
that a recent wage increase would be nullified by price increases; a National 
M.P. asked whether there was any danger that price control applications 
would be determined otherwise than on their merits.' Later the secretary 
of the Association told the Price Tribunal that his Association was opposed 
to the abolition of price controls.” Interventions of this kind have been 
made at elections as well as in the ordinary course of events. At the time 
of the election of 1951 the statements made by the Association were by 
implication favourable to the Labour Party. In 1954 the Prime Minister, 
speaking first at the Association’s conference and then in parliament, 
suggested that the Association should keep out of party politics, and he 
refused to answer one questionnaire sent to him as Prime Minister and 
another sent to the National Party.’ The activities of the Association and 
of individual civil servants have shown that the official’s freedom in politics 
may jeopardize the service’s freedom from politics. 

Both before and since the National Party came to power, the Public 
Service Commission has declared that the Act of 1936 should be amended, 
and has several times declared this in its annual report.* Its request is 
unlikely to be granted, especially since both parties promised in the election 
of 1949 not to amend the Act. The Commission has, however, been able to 
point out to civil servants that while they are free to participate in party 
politics, those who do so may prove themselves unsuitable for appointment 
to posts whose occupants help to formulate policy. 

When the Commission talks in these terms it does so with full authority, 
for it is the body concerned with the appointment, grading, promotion, 
discipline, and dismissal of a very large number of state servants. It was 


1 N.Z.P.D., 1953, pp. 2580-1. 2 Dominion, | Apr. 1954. 

3 N.Z.P.D., 1954, p. 1349; Freedom, 1 Dec. 1954. 

* Report of the Public Service Commission (Wellington), 1949, p. 15; 1950, pp. 12-13; 
1954, pp. 19-21; R. M. Campbell, ‘Public Service Commission in Operation’, N.Z.J.P.A., 
Sept. 1949. 
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created by the Reform government in 1912 to remove control of the civil 
service from politicians who might, like the Liberals and their predecessors, 
yield to the temptation to seek spoils. It controls most of the bureaucracy 
in the strict sense of the word, for it has charge over all state employees 
other than the judiciary and magistracy, teachers, officials serving parlia- 
ment, the police, Post Office administrators and workers, transport workers, 
the staff of public corporations, members of the armed forces, and the staff 
of New Zealand diplomatic missions. The Commission is appointed by the 
government but is responsible directly to parliament. 

The power of the Commission extends over junior cadets and permanent 
heads alike.’ In the appointment of the permanent head or deputy head 
of a department the Commission consults the minister concerned, but it 
may, and often does, disregard his wishes.* In making these and other 
appointments the Commission’s freedom is fairly narrowly limited by the 
regulations governing appointments and promotions and by the right of 
unsuccessful candidates to appeal to a tribunal independent of the Com- 
mission—a right which is frequently exercised, which causes many diffi- 
culties in administration, and which has been criticized convincingly by 
the Commission.* This right was established as a safeguard for public 
servants against political favouritism, but the Commission itself is an 
adequate safeguard against that evil, and the superfluous right of appeal 
has now become mainly a defence for the egalitarian principle of seniority 
to which the mass of civil servants are too firmly devoted. The organization 
of most of the civil service in this way by a commission responsible directly 
to parliament and in practice beyond ministerial control (although not 
wholly beyond ministerial influence) helps to foster the view that the civil 
service is a separate estate within the state and not sufficiently under the 
power of responsible ministers.* Yet New Zealand’s experience before the 
establishment of the Commission and the readiness of Labour and National 
politicians to think in terms of a spoils system, as indicated by the quota- 
tions given earlier, make it certain that the abolition, or even the weakening, 
of control by the Commission would gravely injure the administrative 
services. Even if there were adequate safeguards against political interven- 
tion, the abolition of the central Commission would entail the splitting of 

1 The government appoints the permanent heads of some departments although all or 
almost all of their staff is controlled by the Commission. These heads are the Secretary to 
the Treasury, the Solicitor General, the Permanent Head of the Prime Minister’s Depart- 
ment and Secretary of External Affairs (a combined post), the Commissioners of Works and 
Supply, the Secretary of the Navy, the Director of Broadcasting, and the Controller and 
Auditor General. Although chosen by the government these departmental heads are almost 
invariably senior civil servants. 

2 T. R. Smith, ‘Picking the Winners’, Public Administration Newsletter, Aug. 1950. 

3 Reports of the Commission, 1948, pp. 12-14, and 1949, pp. 11-12 and 15. 


* A view expressed by the general secretary of Federated Farmers, for example, 
Dominion, 17 Aug. 1954. 
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the civil service into a number of separate services, and the present state of 
some of the services excluded from Commission control suggests that this 
would seriously prejudice the possibility of appointing the best men to the 
highest positions and of preventing each department from becoming closed 
to fresh ideas and new minds. 

The differences between senior public servants and ministers tend to be 
greater in New Zealand than in Britain. In comparison with ministers, the 
Commissioners and other permanent heads of departments tend to be 
younger, formally more educated, and longer acquainted with public 
business—this last difference tends of course to be found everywhere, but 
is particularly noticeable in New Zealand where most recruits to parlia- 
ment and government tend to be well advanced in middle age and most 
high posts in the civil service are filled by men who entered the service in 
adolescence.! To some extent these differences have contributed to the 
mutual suspicions which have affected relations between ministers and 
civil servants. The tendency of many politicians to think in terms of imme- 
diate and local electoral advantages and details more important to the 
individual citizen than to the public interest has also influenced those 
relations. Civil servants’ contempt for politicians and politicians’ suspi- 
cion of civil servants is probably much greater in New Zealand than in 
Britain. 


II 


The way in which politicians and the spokesmen of important organiza- 
tions of employers, farmers, and workers speak about the civil service and 
propose to bring its members more directly under political control, illus- 
trates a feature of New Zealand politics which is in striking contrast to the 
atmosphere of intimate fellowship in which the economic surplus is dis- 
tributed by political means. From time to time partisan intensity and 
vehemence come to the surface in a violent explosion. Public life in New 
Zealand has rarely been as rough and crude as it has often been in Australia, 


1 In 1954 the average age of the seventeen ministers and junior ministers was over 60 and 
of the thirty-three leading high civil servants was under 54; the average age of the ministers 
and junior ministers on their appointment to the government in 1949 was over 55 and of 
these civil servants on appointment to their present posts was over 47 (sixteen had been 
appointed between the ages of 44 and 50, a striking contradiction of the criticism too often 
made in New Zealand that high offices in the civil service are monopolized by men near 
retirement age). A quarter of the government and two-fifths of these officials had university 
degrees; a third of the government and three-fifths of these officials had other academic 
and professional qualifications (excluding qualifications which could be obtained only by 
civil servants). These ‘leading high civil servants’ are the four members of the Commission 
and the permanent heads of the twenty-nine major departments (the Post Office and all the 
departments whose ordinary staff are under the Commission except the three state insurance 
offices, the Public Trustee and Valuation departments, the D.S.I.R., and the Solicitor 
General’s Department). 
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but the same attitudes and inclinations which frequently make Australian 
politics savage and violent are to be found in New Zealand also, although 
many of the accounts of the country’s history and politics give the impres- 
sion that sweetness prevails even when light is absent. Politicians and the 
leaders of sectional interests—whether Churchmen, businessmen, farmers, 
or trade unionists—sometimes behave as if they were engaged in a desperate 
struggle for power, upon the outcome of which depends the whole pattern 
of life in New Zealand. In this struggle the machinery of the state is 
regarded both as a prize and as a weapon. 

In the interwar years governments of different parties intervened in the 
administration of the universities to ensure that dangerous thoughts were 
kept from students.! On one occasion the Commissioner of Police interfered 
in the making of a university appointment.” The election due by law to be 
held in 1934 was postponed until 1935 by the conservatives in the hope that 
by then a revival of trade would save them from the defeat with which they 
were threatened as a result of the slump. When the election was held the 
government radio, acting on the general instructions of the appropriate 
minister, jammed a commercial broadcasting station during a broadcast 
by a speaker favourable to the Labour Party.’ Even in their first years of 
office the Labour ministers forgot that they had once promised to end the 
illiberality of which Labour leaders had so often been victims. By 1938 
even a left-wing journal was complaining of the government’s denial of 
broadcasting time to its conservative opponents.‘ A cabinet led by men who 
had been imprisoned for their opposition to the war of 1914, still in 1949 
denied the franchise to men who had been conscientious objectors to the 
war of 1939.° During that war the government tried with some success to 
use the censorship regulations as a means of suppressing criticism of its 
domestic policy in fields unrelated to the war. In the election of 1943 more 
Labour Party propaganda reached the troops overseas in time than National 
Party propaganda. In the referendum of 1949 on conscription, the Labour 
government refused access to the radio to the opponents of conscription, 
and monopolized the radio and other state services for propaganda in 
favour of conscription in so blatant a fashion that even the Leader of the 
Opposition, an advocate of conscription, was moved to protest.° 

Victorious in the general election later in the year, the National Party 


1 F, de la Mare, Academic Freedom in New Zealand, 1932-1934 (Auckland, 1935). 
Twenty years later the Returned Servicemen’s Association passed a resolution that members 
should inform headquarters of anything that seemed to them subversive in school and 
university teaching (Dominion, 17 June 1954). 

2 J. C. Beaglehole, New Zealand—A Short History (London, 1936), pp. 146-7. 

3 I. K. Mackay, Broadcasting in’ New Zealand (Wellington, 1953), pp. 149-55. 

* Tomorrow, 6 July 1938, p. 546. 5 Notes, Landfall, Mar. 1950. 

° L. Webb, ‘Freedom and the Public Corporation’, Public Administration (Sydney), June 
1954, 
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proposed the adoption of a written constitution as a means of safeguarding 
liberty and property,’ but its ministers decided that this solution was not 
practicable. This was fortunate, for within fifteen months of coming to 
power they restricted liberty and seized property (of some trade unions) 
more drastically than any other government in the country’s history. Had 
there been a written constitution it might have been so effective that they 
could not have acted without violating it or so ineffective that their 
behaviour would have made it ridiculous. This action was taken during 
the great strike of dockers and certain other workers in 1951. These strikes 
were led by unions under Communist influence, were political as well as 
industrial, and produced some alarming incidents of violence by the 
strikers. With the approval of the right wing of the trade union leadership, 
the government smashed the left-wing unions. To deal with the strike it 
declared a state of emergency and assumed special powers. In the course 
of the emergency the press was muzzled in reporting news and commenting 
on it, the radio news bulletins were devoted to government propaganda, 
and the Leader of the Opposition was denied facilities for public speaking 
even although he did not support the strikers. The conservative Act of 
1932 conferring the right to make emergency regulations did not provide 
for the automatic recall of parliament, which met only when ministers were 
confident that they had won and that the strike would soon end. After 
gaining votes and seats at a snap general election, the first since 1887 to be 
held before the normal end of parliament’s life, ministers introduced a bill 
to obtain permanently vague and extensive powers to deal with sedition. 
So much did the bill seem to threaten civil liberty that individuals and 
newspapers favourable to the government, together with church leaders 
independent of politics, joined the Labour Party in demanding amend- 
ments, which the pressure of public opinion caused ministers to accept.’ 
At the next election, in 1954, the National government gave the Labour 
Party a better share of radio time than the Labour government had ever 
given the National Party, but only one broadcast was allowed to the Social 
Credit League, although it was contesting as many seats as the two main 
parties. The attitude of many National supporters was well expressed by 
one commentator who earlier in the year had criticized as ‘rather strange’ 
the government’s decision to allow the ‘President of the Federation of 
Labour, the top-ranking man in Labour Party circles outside of the parlia- 
mentary team’ to take part in a radio discussion with two pro-government 


1 The Prime Minister, reported in New Zealand Herald (Auckland), 15 Mar. 1950. The 
problem of a written constitution is discussed by E. K. Braybrooke and K. J. Scott in 
Political Science, Mar. 1951 and Mar. 1954. 

2 D. Scott, 151 Days (Auckland, 1952), passim. 

> G. S. Orr, ‘Some Recent Legislation’, Landfall, Mar. 1952; S. Smith, ‘The Police 
Offences Bill—Public Opinion in Action’, Political Science, Sept. 1952. 
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leaders of the farmers and manufacturers.! Mutatis mutandis, Labour 
supporters would have made the same criticism. 

It would be easy to cite more evidence of this sort to show how often 
responsible leaders and ordinary people think in terms of the suppression 
of both their avowed opponents and any dissenters. Egalitarian in sym- 
pathy and homogeneous in culture, New Zealand could present the world 
with that combined devotion to the principles of liberty and practice of 
the principles of despotism which so alarmed nineteenth-century critics 
of democracy such as de Tocqueville and Mill. Yet such evidence would 
be misleading. Violent though the suppression of dissidents has sometimes 
been, vehement though the expression of partisanship has often been, New 
Zealand is neither an embryonic police-state nor an embryonic partisan- 
state. The reasonably equitable distribution of benefits to friends and oppo- 
nents alike, to individuals and groups considered as citizens and not as 
supporters or opponents, seems far more characteristic of the spirit of New 
Zealand politics than the clamour of politicians who have lost their heads, 
or the injustices of governments which are too timid to be liberal rather 
than so strong that they are illiberal. 


1 Pylos, ‘Political Comment’, Financial Times, 10 Sept. 1954. 
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I 


THERE is no study of the distribution of power within American political 
parties comparable to R. T. McKenzie’s British Political Parties.! The 
standard college texts on politics and elections contain chapters on party 
organization, but their treatment is briefer and more formal than 
McKenzie’s.? There are also excellent detailed studies of special aspects 
of American party activity but these do not attempt to describe the whole 
of each party’s power structure.’ This apparent hiatus cannot readily be 
attributed to a paucity of scholarship in a land where social science dis- 
sertations are as much in surplus supply as corn and cotton. Rather it 
would seem that the internal structure of American parties is not such as 
to attract much attention. Although it is understood that an occasional 
party official, at least in a big city machine, may exercise considerable 
power, there is virtually no inclination to attribute an important role to 
organized memberships. No one is prompted to estimate the influence of 
mass members on party leaders, or to estimate the influence of the external 
party generally on legislation. 

The fact that American extra-parliamentary parties are not suspected 
of predominance may, in recent years, have led to an underestimation of 
their importance. Contrary to the view of Ostrogorski at the turn of the 
century,‘ it is now usual to consider American parties as underdeveloped 
in relation to those of Europe. Duverger, for example, takes this position 
in his recent comparative study, and attaches considerable significance to 


? London: Heinemann, 1955. 

? For instance, V. O. Key, Jr., Politics, Parties and Pressure Groups (New York: Crowell, 
1952), chaps. 11-13; and Hugh A. Bone, American Politics and the Party System (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1955), chaps. 14-16. 

> A recent example is the five-volume work edited by Paul T. David, Malcolm Moos, and 
Ralph M. Goldman, Presidential Nominating Politics in 1952 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1954). 

* M. Ostrogorski, Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties (London: Mac- 
millan, 1902). 
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it! Often American party structures are considered so old-fashioned or so 
meaningless as to be more worthy of criticism than of study.” In the Euro- 
pean perspective, which is shared by many American political scientists, 
parties in the United States do not seem to have organized followings at all, 
but to consist merely of a cadre of vote-seeking politicians, to be merely 
nominal entities under whose labels loose and heterogeneous collections 
of officials happen to be elected. 

Such a picture is derived mainly from observation of national politics. 
It is in Washington that students are impressed with the absence, by British 
standards, of party cohesiveness. In a way, there are no national parties 
external to Congress except for the quadrennial purpose of choosing the 
President and Vice-President. No citizen formally belongs to a national 
party save in the remote sense that his state party, to which he may belong 
through a local affiliate, is a part of the national combination. This com- 
bination, as Herbert Agar has so convincingly argued, is too deliberately 
various to possess firm convictions.’ Its purposes—to achieve compromises 
among the widely different interests of a whole continent—are served by 
the very looseness of party principles and organizations. 

But it is not at the national level that one ought to search for organiza- 
tions comparable to those of British parties. Such organizations, if they are 
to be found at all, more probably exist in the several states. Here the 
scholar’s problem is complicated by the magnitude of the task. Generalizing 
could only be done after a painstaking state-by-state comparative analysis. 
But it seems useful at this stage to treat the political parties of a single state 
as a case-study. The state chosen here, by reason of its accessibility, is 
Wisconsin.‘ 

It cannot be claimed that Wisconsin’s political parties, or those of any 
other state, are ‘typical’, but the Republican and the Democratic structures 
in Wisconsin do illustrate many of the possibilities and limitations of 
organized political activism in the American environment. Wisconsin now 
conforms, though with some qualifications, to what is regarded as the 
normal two-party pattern of most northern states. Since World War II the 
Democratic party has offered substantial and virtually sole opposition to 
the majority Republican party. It may be contended that this is not a 


1 Maurice Duverger, Political Parties, tr. by Barbara and Robert North (London: 
Methuen, 1954), pp. 5, 23, 427 (for examples of the author’s perspective on American 
parties). 

2 As in the report of the Committee on Political Parties of the American Political Science 
Association, ‘Toward a More Responsible Two-Party System’, Supplement to American 
Political Science Review, vol. xliv (Sept. 1950). 

> Herbert Agar, The Price of Union (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1950), pp. xiv, xvi, 
57, 689. 

* Most of my description of Wisconsin parties is derived from personal participation, 
observation, interviews, and correspondence. 
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genuine two-party system because the Democrats have been unable to 
capture state governmental control. However, the Democrats have come 
close enough (48-5 per cent. of the gubernatorial vote in 1954) to be taken 
seriously as a possible governing party, and their status, as well as that of 
the Republicans, appears reasonably permanent. 

In one other general respect, Wisconsin circumstances resemble those 
of many other states: the parties are subject to much more detailed, though 
not necessarily more effective, legal regulation than are parties in Britain. 
They are dealt with as quasi-official bodies, as may be seen from the 
presence of party labels on official ballots. More important, each party 
must select its candidates for legislative and executive offices in a primary 
election fixed by statute and conducted by regular governmental processes. 
Again, the law prescribes the officers and committees each party is to have, 
and specifies that they are to be selected at the primary election. Similarly 
the parties are regulated in their choice of delegates to national conventions. 

One particular development is somewhat out of the ordinary. In various 
ways, especially with respect to campaign expenditures, Wisconsin has 
pushed its regulations so far that the officially-recognized parties have lost 
their usefulness. New organizations, extra-legal and voluntary in form, 
have taken over all except certain formal statutory obligations of the 
parties.! Although California has experienced something similar,” in most 
states the formal agencies are still used, even if rather awkwardly, for what- 
ever organized party activity there is. But the fact that somewhat excep- 
tional voluntary party organizations provide the subject-matter of this study 
should not materially affect the illustrativeness of the analysis. Whether 
extra-legal or statutory devices are employed, the circumstances affecting 
party organization are much the same throughout the United States. The 
development of mass partisan memberships must take place in an environ- 
ment where the laws have been designed to limit the effectiveness of parties. 
By trying to give ordinary voters control over party officials and nomina- 
tions, in an apparently vain effort to counter ‘boss-rule’, the statutes have 
had the untoward effect of depriving party membership of a definite mean- 
ing. When all voters who simply declare their party preference at the ballot 
box are given a voice in party affairs, the conception of the dues-paying 
activist is made pointless.* 


* The development of the new Wisconsin forms is fully described and accounted for by 
Frank J. Sorauf, ‘Extra-Legal Political Parties in Wisconsin’, American Political Science 
Review, vol. xlviii, pp. 692-704 (Sept. 1954). 

? California’s unofficial Democratic party is described by Currin Shields, ‘A Note on 
Party Organization: The Democrats in California’, Western Political Quarterly, vol. vii, 
pp. 673-84 (Dec. 1954). The corresponding Republican organization in California is noted 
by Hugh Bone, ‘New Party Associations in the West’, American Political Science Review, 
vol. xlv, pp. 1115-25 (Dec. 1951). 

> This is more obviously the case in Wisconsin than in some other jurisdictions because 
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II 


Presumably many of the same general reasons which impel Englishmen 
to join political parties also exist for citizens of American states. To begin 
with, there are always some for whom party membership is part of a 
political career. In the United States this has often meant not merely run- 
ning for office but also, and more frequently, seeking the appointive spoils 
of office. However, in Wisconsin the latter is a nearly negligible factor. The 
state has a civil service system of long standing, and there are very few 
political appointments for a governor to make. Even when we add the now 
reduced federal patronage dispensed through the state party organization, 
there are not enough potential appointments to serve as the basis for 
attracting more than a handful of aspiring members. 

Wisconsin party recruitment must thus rely heavily on ideological zeal. 
But being a Democrat or a Republican is not, at the conscious level, felt to 
represent so deep-going or class-conscious a commitment as that which, 
until recently at any rate, was involved in an Englishman’s Conservative or 
Labour affiliation. On the whole, therefore, it is likely that the opportunity 
for recruiting members on this basis tends to be less favourable. 

Perhaps it is also true that regular party membership is in general less 
important to American than to British parties. For one thing, since election 
dates are constitutionally established instead of falling at the convenience 
of the government of the day, it is not so essential to maintain an almost 
constant readiness for campaigns. Further, parties can afford to let their 
organizations run down between elections when they know that the ranks 
will be filled, at the scheduled time, by campaign workers recruited for the 
occasion. Again, and probably of greatest importance, because expendi- 
tures are not effectively controlled, parties are able, in effect, to substitute 
large-scale advertising for some of the footwork of British party workers. 
Advertising may not be so effective in bringing out the vote as is the British 
style of person-to-person canvassing, but so long as American parties can 
get and spend the necessary funds it is assuredly easier (and more in accord 
with current folkways) to advertise than to find a mass membership to do 
the canvassing. 

But although American parties may have less reason for recruitment of 
members than have British parties, nevertheless the need and the desire 
have been sufficient to inspire appreciable efforts in Wisconsin. Both 
Republicans and Democrats, it may be noted at the outset, recruit entirely 
on an individual basis, as opposed to British Labour’s practice of having 
the state’s primary is legally ‘open’ so that a voter need not even register his party preference 
with an election official. At the primary election, the voter is simply given the ballots of 
both parties. He chooses, in the privacy of the voting booth, which party’s slate he wants 


to help nominate. 
5540.4.1 D 
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affiliated organizations. Otherwise, the two Wisconsin parties differ enough 
to warrant separate discussion. 

The Republican Party of Wisconsin has no uniform rule concerning 
membership. In each of the state’s seventy-one counties there is a Repub- 
lican organization which can define its membership as it pleases. There is 
a model constitution developed for the county units by the state party 
headquarters, but variations are allowed with respect to definition of 
membership. In many counties one is considered a Republican in good 
standing, and thus allowed to vote in the election of delegates to state 
conventions, if he merely records his Republicanism ten days before the 
party meeting. Even that requirement is not always insisted on. In many 
counties, it is evident that Republicans are simply those who choose to 
come to meetings. Consequently there is no record in state Republican 
headquarters, or anywhere else, of just how many party members there 
are in Wisconsin. 

This structural looseness, however, does not make for disorder or in- 
equity in state Republican affairs. Representation at the annual state con- 
vention, which among other things endorses candidates for state-wide 
offices, is based simply on a ratio of delegates to Republican votes cast 
in each county during the preceding general election.' (In 1954 there were 
2,800 delegates, and this is a usual figure.) 

The absence of a state-wide dues-paying membership is significant. Of 
course, it partly results from the fact that the Republican state headquarters 
does not need the relatively small amounts, even in total, which could come 
from dues. But it also results, probably more directly, from the resentment 
which the whole idea of paying political dues arouses in the rural areas and 
small towns. The response in such areas to proposals for regularizing the 
basis of membership has often been something like this: ‘I have always 
been a Republican, but now you say that I have to pay $1 and have a card 
to prove it.’? 

Consequently it is mainly in urban counties that there are Republican 
units which have fixed dues-paying memberships. In metropolitan Mil- 
waukee county, by far the largest urban centre (with 871,047 of the state’s 
3} million people), Republican dues-payers (at $1 a year) totalled 8,495 in 
1955.° This is especially impressive since 1955 was a year without partisan 
elections. The Milwaukee county organization was the largest Republican 
club in the state, but there was at least one other urban county, less than 
one-tenth the population of Milwaukee, where there were about 1,000 dues- 


1 The procedure is set out in the Constitution of the Republican Party of Wisconsin. 

? This kind of response has been reported as frequent by a former official of the state 
Republican organization. 

> This figure was supplied by the executive secretary of the Republican Party of Mil- 
waukee County. 
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paying Republicans in 1955.'! However, membership on this scale is still 
relatively new among Wisconsin Republicans, and it is too soon to say 
whether the pattern is fixed. In the past, Wisconsin parties have seldom 
maintained high membership levels. Membership has tended to fluctuate 
in response to variations in intensity of organizing efforts. 

By way of contrast, the Democratic Party has tried to regularize its 
arrangements on a state-wide basis. This tendency, though not fully carried 
out, conforms to the more systematic organizing efforts of left-wing parties 
generally. It is also in accord with the more thoroughly urban basis of the 
Wisconsin Democratic Party’s strength. The Democrats’ state-wide dues- 
paying arrangement requires $2 from each member, $1.30 of which the 
county units are supposed to forward to state headquarters.” On this basis, 
the party had just over 7,000 members in 1955, but this cannot be regarded 
as anything like a stable figure since the total was less than 4,000 in 1953 
and was almost 9,000 in 1954.3 Despite this fluctuation, which is not un- 
usual, the Wisconsin Democratic party is almost entirely dependent on its 
members for dues and additional small voluntary contributions to maintain 
its state headquarters between campaigns. A fixed membership seems a 
necessity in a way that it is not for the Republicans. 

With their standard definition of membership, the Democrats are able 
to organize their state convention in a manner familiar to the student of 
the British Labour party—delegates apportioned according to the number 
of members in each county unit. However, the party (as represented by its 
Administrative Committee) has found it expedient not to insist too strictly 
on the constitutional requirement that each county organization pay its 
assessment of $1.30 per member before being allowed representation at 
the convention. In particular, the Milwaukee county organization, with 
over one-quarter of the state membership, has frequently been remiss in 
turning over its dues, and yet has regularly had its delegation seated at the 
convention. In other words, there is considerable informality and looseness 
in spite of highly developed constitutional rules. The organization is not 
strong enough to risk alienating substantial groups who want to belong on 
pretty much their own terms. While formally insisting, as the Republicans 
do not, on a state-wide definition of membership, the Democrats neverthe- 
less interpret the definition quite liberally, and, like the Republicans, wel- 
come almost anyone willing to call himself a party member. There are some 
purists who would define the genuine article more closely, but they tend to 
be overwhelmed by the practical-minded who appreciate the value of the 
wide open door. 


? Although the source for this figure was the county unit itself, it remains unidentified 
by request. 

? Financial arrangements are specified in the Constitution of the Democratic Party of 
Wisconsin. > Figures supplied by the state headquarters of the Democratic Party. 
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Both Republicans and Democrats have fairly elaborate administrative 
structures. In addition to the county units, with their officers, there are 
committees at the level of each of the state’s ten congressional districts and, 
of course, at the state level. All elected party officials, including the state 
chairmen, serve on a part-time, unpaid basis. But at the state level there 
are, in each party, two or three full-time professional employees, ordinarily 
called executive secretaries, who carry on the day-to-day business of the 
organizations, including the publication of news-sheets. During campaigns, 
other employees are hired. Finally it should be added that both Republi- 
cans and Democrats maintdin auxiliary youth and women’s organizations. 

Altogether it is plain that in the organization of these parties an English- 
man would find much that was roughly familiar. The principal differences 
so far indicated lie in the relative looseness of Wisconsin party arrange- 
ments, and the comparatively small proportion of the population that can 
be counted as actual party members. On the last point, a specific com- 
parison can be made. In Britain individual Labour party memberships 
(excluding the five million indirectly affiliated trade unionists) amount to 
about 1 in 50 of the total population, and Conservative party memberships 
amount to about 3 in 50. Wisconsin Democrats have enrolled only 1 in 500 
of the state’s population, and the Republicans in Milwaukee (where they 
can be counted) have less than 1 in 100 of that county’s population. 


III 


In contrast to the limited membership of Wisconsin parties is the scale 
of campaign expenditures. In 1954 each party spent, at a conservative 
estimate, nearly a quarter of a million dollars in campaigns for state and 
congressional offices.! The figures tend to be higher in senatorial election 
years and particularly in presidential years. (Wisconsin, incidentally, is 
probably not unusual in the scale of its campaign expenditures. If there are 
some rural states where funds are more limited, there are certainly other 
places, like Texas, California, and- New York, where financing is much 
more lavish.) 

Obviously no very large share of this kind of expenditure is financed by 
membership dues, and raising money outside the ranks of party activists 
is thus a major political chore, ordinarily most intensively pursued during 
the actual campaign period, but carried on to a lesser extent almost all 
of the time. Both parties urge members and non-affiliated ‘friends’ to 


* Money spent for campaigns which extend beyond county lines (that is, campaigns for 
all state-wide and most congressional offices) must be reported to the Wisconsin Secretary 
of State. Here totals are readily tabulated for each party, although there is always some 
problem in deciding just what time-period to include in each tabulation. But the task of 
accounting for strictly intra-county expenditures, which are reported only to county officials, 
would be monumental. 
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contribute. For example, Republican county units, including those which 
have no formal dues, collect numerous small contributions (say, $5 to $50) 
from individuals for forwarding to the state headquarters (which actually 
spends most of the money). The Democratic headquarters is more likely 
than the Republican to solicit small contributions directly from its state- 
wide membership. There are special fund-raising occasions for both parties 
which take the form of dinners addressed by national speakers and priced 
at $25 to $100 a plate. 

Customarily the Republican party has been the more heavily financed. 
It has not had to depend primarily on numerous small contributions. Large 
amounts have come from relatively small numbers of well-to-do business 
men. It has been calculated that for the 1954 Republican campaign 312 
corporation executives gave a total of over $100,000.' Single contributions 
of $1,000 are not uncommon. On the whole, the collection of funds from 
corporation executives seems to be highly organized. The law forbids 
corporations as sucn irom contributing, but it is often charged that some 
executives are reimbursed by their companies for amounts given in their 
own names. Wherever the funds come from, there is no doubt that the 
Wisconsin business community willingly and handsomely supports Repub- 
lican campaigns. 

Not all of the money contributed to Republicans or Democrats goes to 
the parties themselves. During campaigns there are numerous ad hoc com- 
mittees devoted to particular candidacies (like a Smith-for-Governor club 
or a Brown-for-Senator club) which often collect and spend on a large scale. 
Candidates personally are legally limited as to the amount of their own 
contributions to such clubs and to campaigns generally. But their families 
and friends may contribute the larger amounts desired. The committees are 
especially necessary in the case of primary election campaigns, but they 
also serve in general elections; Wisconsin parties are not such coherent and 
effective entities that candidates always want to trust their political fortunes 
to them. 

The Democrats have few supporters who can afford individual contribu- 
tions like those of the Republican corporation executives. And no substan- 
tial campaign can be launched on the basis of $5 or $10 contributions from 
the party’s membership of 7,000. Occasionally a Democratic candidate 
may have access to the resources of a wealthy family (most likely his own), 
but otherwise there is nowhere for the party to go but to the trade unions. 
These are well-established in most of Wisconsin’s important manufacturing 
industry. Both the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 


* Although this calculation was made by the Democratic opposition for purposes of 
criticizing Republican financing, there is no reason to believe that it contains more than 
minor inaccuracies since the basic data were obtained from official state records. 
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Industrial Organizations have large Wisconsin memberships, particularly 
in the Milwaukee area. In recent years, the unions have been willing to 
contribute to state Democratic candidacies for Congress and for the 
governorship. Union spending in Wisconsin probably reached a high-point 
in 1954, as illustrated by the fact that of about $48,000 spent by the club 
of the Democratic candidate for governor, over $41,000 was contributed 
by various union organizations.' Financing on this scale is symptomatic of 
the increasingly close tie of unions to the Democratic party not only in 
Wisconsin but in the nation. Although American unions stop short of the 
integral organizational connexion of British unions with the Labour party, 
nevertheless their ability to finance campaigns on a scale which Democrats 
want but cannot otherwise afford gives unions highly important political 
roles. Some of their individual leaders have joined the Wisconsin Demo- 
cratic party, and the weight of their organizational treasuries has been felt 
in a way familiar to observers of the internal relationships of the British 
Labour party. 

However, the Democrats may be deprived of these funds as the result of 
recently enacted state legislation. Following the 1954 election, when state 
Democrats, with trade union aid, were able for the first time to finance a 
campaign on a scale something like that of their opponents, the Republi- 
can majority passed the Catlin Act, which sought to limit the role of unions 
in state politics much as the Taft—Hartley Act of 1947 had sought to limit 
their role in national politics.? The basic idea is to keep unions from using 
their general funds in support of political campaigns, but to do this without 
unconstitutionally excluding them from all political activity. The unions 
thus remain free to engage in ‘educational’ activities among their own mem- 
berships and probably more generally (through the medium of union 
newspapers, for instance), but they are not supposed to use their general 
funds in support of candidacies, whether in the form of actual union 
expenditures or in the form of contributions to political groups.’ This 
means that unions may still have political action committees, for instance, 
but that during campaigns their funds must come from donations (presum- 
ably from union members), and not from union dues. 

The line between legal and illegal union political activity, under national 
and state laws, is not easy to draw. However, one thing is certain about the 
Wisconsin situation: there can be no repetition of the direct union contri- 
butions to the 1954 Democratic campaigns. It is not surprising that union 
leaders as well as Democratic state legislators were bitterly opposed to the 


1 The source here is the Democratic party’s own report. 

* An excellent summary of the effects of the Taft-Hartley limitations is that of Joseph 
Tanenhaus, ‘Organized Labor’s Political Spending: The Law and Its Consequences’, Journal 
of Politics, vol. xvi, pp. 441-71 (Aug. 1954). 

> The Catlin Act is quite specific on this point. See chapter 135, Wisconsin Laws of 1955. 
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Catlin Act. The Wisconsin CIO held that the measure was ‘aimed at snuff- 
ing out the political life of the unions’.' And the state AF of L called the 
legislation ‘a new set of political handcuffs for organized labor’. Democrats 
in the state legislature lined up solidly against the Act, conducting a fili- 
buster in the senate which served to delay the inevitable passage by the 
Republican majority for whom the measure was very much a party issue.’ 

Although to Democrats the Catlin Act appeared mainly as an unfair 
attempt to prevent their conducting competitive campaigns, the Republi- 
cans could and did advance an argument based on a principle having some 
appeal in a community still attached to individualistic values. They con- 
tended that their new law only placed unions in the same category as 
corporations, and that just as an earlier statute kept politicians from being 
hirelings of corporations so the Catlin Act sought to prevent Democrats 
from being ‘captive candidates’ of unions.‘ ‘Labor bosses’ were portrayed 
as the insidious enemies of free government. And much was said about the 
need to free the Republican union member from a forced contribution, 
through his dues, to the Democratic party. 

A great deal of this argument has been part of the long-standing British 
debate over contracting-in and contracting-out. But American conserva- 
tives have tried to go much farther in restricting union political activities 
than the British did in 1927. Legislation of the Catlin Act type is really 
meant to cut union funds off altogether from the Democratic party, not 
merely to cut down on those funds. If the Act succeeds in its purpose—that 
is, if the unions fail legally to circumvent its intent—the Republicans will 
have secured on a nearly permanent basis the advantages of grossly un- 
equal financing and so of unequal political contests. 
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IV 


Although it has already been noted that Republican and Democratic 
ideological differences are less deeply grounded than those of Conservative 
and Labour, nevertheless there is enough of a gulf between the two Wiscon- 
sin parties for voters to be aware of distinct alternatives. The difference, 
however, is not always so apparent in the campaign platforms. Like parties 
in almost every two-party system, Republicans and Democrats in Wisconsin 
tend to adopt programmes which appeal as broadly as possible outside the 
organized ranks. Thus, both party platforms of 1954 are alike on the sur- 
face: both contain general promises to all major economic groups—farmers, 


1 Wisconsin CIO News, 15 Apr. 1955. 

2 AFL News Reporter, 22 Apr. 1955. 

3 Milwaukee Journal, 29 Apr. 1955. 

* Catlin himself is quoted to this effect in the Milwaukee Journal, 14 Apr. 1955, and the 
state Republican headquarters published a five-page defence of the new law under the 
heading, ‘Anti-Captive Candidate Law’. 
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labour, and businessmen. And both promise better education, more effec- 
tive conservation measures, and more efficient state administration. 

However, a closer comparison even of the platforms discloses important 
differences of tone and content.' The respective labour programmes are 
especially illuminating on this score. The Republicans, while reiterating 
their friendship for organized labour and their approval of collective bar- 
gaining, declare their belief that the working man should have a right to a 
job without first joining a union and also the right to protection against 
unfair labour practices by union officials as well as employers. These items, 
though only mild manifestations of party misgivings about unions, find no 
place in the 100 per cent. pro-labour programme of the Democrats. More- 
over, in addition to a substantial list of specific measures the Democrats 
promise to enact for labour’s benefit, there is a pledge to repeal the state’s 
‘Labor Peace’ Act which unions regard as unfavourable in much the same 
way as the national Taft—Hartley law. 

On financial issues the difference between the two parties is just as 
marked. While Republicans take pride in the reduction in income taxes 
made and maintained by their administrations, Democrats advocate a 
whole list of new taxes affecting business and business men. They would, 
for example, levy new taxes affecting railroads and banks, and restore the 
‘privilege dividend’ tax which Republicans repealed some years before. 
And by promising relatively large new expenditures, in the fields of public 
welfare and education in particular, they indicate that in office they would 
necessarily be a high-tax party. Thus in a way that is as well-known in 
American as in British politics, the party of the left displays its concern to 
extend the boundaries of the welfare state. And, conversely, the Republi- 
cans are typical of contemporary right-wing parties: they are willing enough 
to preserve existing welfare programmes and even to extend them here and 
there, but the counter-values of economy and low taxes are important 
determinants of their general position. 

What do not show up in the state platforms are party positions on 
national issues. Of course, so long as those issues are domestic, the national 
stands simply parallel those taken in state affairs. But foreign policy is a 
special matter. Here, during most of the postwar period, the lines between 
Wisconsin Democrats and Republicans have been particularly sharp. While 
Democrats were fully committed to the defence of the foreign policy of the 
Truman Administration, Republicans were among the most vigorous and 
best-known critics of that policy, especially after Senator Joseph McCarthy 
launched his attack on the State Department in 1950. Wisconsin Republi- 
cans found McCarthy’s campaign very much to their taste, and he became 


* The 1954 platforms adopted by the respective party conventions are used for com- 
parison here. 
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by far the most popular figure at party gatherings. The few Republican 
leaders who might have been lukewarm about McCarthy found it expedient 
to refrain from dissent. Thus party differences over foreign policy also 
became party differences over the controversial Senator. 

More than being a McCarthyite party, however, Wisconsin Republicans 
have fundamentally been anti-internationalist. The residual! isolationism 
of Senator Taft has been the compelling ideological commitment. Thus the 
state organization has been notably unenthusiastic about the foreign policy 
of the Eisenhower Administration and also about its support by the senior 
Republican Senator from Wisconsin, Alexander Wiley. As late as June 
1955 the Wisconsin Republican convention singled out McCarthy for its 
praise, refused to commend Wiley by name, and only commended Presi- 
dent Eisenhower after a prolonged battle.! This same convention, like its 
predecessors of recent years, went on record in favour of the essence of the 
Bricker proposal to restrict the President’s treaty-making powers. Further- 
more, most Wisconsin Republican congressmen displayed in their voting 
records their state party’s dislike of Eisenhower internationalism on such 
issues as foreign aid and tariffs.” 

The importance of Republican anti-internationalism will probably 
diminish to some extent, partly because the Eisenhower foreign policy is 
a fait accompli and partly because the Wisconsin party itself has some 
political leaders who for reasons both of expediency and principle do not 
want to stand aside from their Republican President. Indeed, for some time 
it has not been primarily the office-holding politicians (except for McCarthy 
and a few close supporters) who have been so vigorously anti-international- 
ist, but rather the rank-and-file activists who attend conventions. In this 
there is some general significance. The militancy of party delegates, relative 
both to the leadership and the electorate, has frequently been observed in 
both British parties, and especially in the Labour party over foreign policy 
issues. In this respect, moreover, the Wisconsin Democratic party is similar. 
Democratic activists include, for example, many intellectual wives of Uni- 
versity faculty members who perform much of the volunteer clerical work 
at state party headquarters. Their politics are likely to be expressed in 
highly developed commitments to advanced programmes in fields such as 
civil rights and public welfare; and in particular much of their recent party 
zeal has been directed against McCarthyism. From the point of view of 
this kind of activist intellectual arguments for a given policy count for more 
than the mere business of getting votes. 

This is not to suggest that either Democratic leaders or Republican 
leaders lack the principles of their followers. Their apparent opportunism 
may combine reasonableness with practical realization of the need for 

Milwaukee Journal, 26 June 1955. 2 Ibid., 7 Aug. 1955. 
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broad appeals to get enough votes. Neither party includes in its higher 
echelons many strictly professional politicians—that is, men whose liveli- 
hoods depend on office-holding. The two most recent Republican gover- 
nors, for example, have both been wealthy businessmen whose political 
careers can be explained, depending on one’s point of view, in terms of a 
desire for public service or in terms of a desire for the ego-gratification 
accompanying high office. Although the Democrats have not attracted this 
same type of candidate, they have recruited a number of young lawyers 
who resemble, in type if not in policy, the bulk of Republican lawyer- 
politicians. Both are distinctly middle-class; the Democratic type is some- 
times more intellectual, but not regularly so. The union labour leader, of 
course, is an almost exclusively Democratic political type. His participa- 
tion, and that of his organization, gives the party a kind of class-conscious 
differentiation from the Republicans that it might not otherwise have. 
Ideologically the resultant pro-union bias of the Democrats is of consider- 
able consequence. The New Dealism of many middle-class Democrats 
would probably incline them toward labour’s claims anyway, but unques- 
tionably the need to please union leaders gives the party a special character. 
What ought to be stressed here, especially because of its contrast to British 
Labour’s intra-party situation, is that the unions, in Wisconsin as elsewhere 
in the United States, tend to occupy a left position within the Democratic 
party. The middle-class Democratic politicians are usually the moderates 


who seek to keep the party’s platform from becoming too narrow in its 
appeal. 


Vv 


Even by British standards Wisconsin Republicans and Democrats dis- 
play considerable solidarity in state politics. Legislative lines closely follow 
party lines. Occasionally the dominant Republican majority will fail to 
secure intra-party agreement, but in general party cohesion seems to be 
greater, on both sides of the aisle, than it is in Congress.' Both legislative 
parties hold caucuses whose majority decisions, heavily influenced by the 
leadership, ordinarily prevail when votes are taken. And the Englishman 
would find nothing out of the ordinary in the fact that the legislative parties 
operate quite independently of the external party organizations. Party 
chairmen, on the outside, may exert influence now and then, but neither 
they nor their followers in convention actually determine the positions of 
the legislators. 

Apart from all the general factors which make external control un- 
popular and difficult in the United States as in Britain, a special obstacle 


} This general subject of the role of parties in the state legislature deserves a full-scale 
study. 
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is imposed by the direct primary. By taking the nominating process away 
from the parties as such, the law affords less opportunity for an organiza- 
tion to discipline irregulars among its office-holders and also less chance to 
choose candidates of its persuasion in the first place. A popular individual 
may stand a good chance of appealing to enough primary voters to win his 
party’s official nomination even though the organization prefers someone 
else. (Such results are, of course, discouraging to organizations and their 
memberships, and at times they may lead to the decay of party coherence 
altogether.) 

However, in Wisconsin the Republican party has shown that even under 
the direct primary system it is possible to exert a good deal of organizational 
control over nominations. The technique is simply that of the pre-primary 
convention endorsement of candidates. Since 1949, when the Republicans 
made this procedure mandatory for their conventions, the party has been 
able to nominate all except one of its endorsed candidates at each of three 
primary elections, and in one instance to defeat a Republican incumbent. 
It has been able to place all of its considerable financial resources and 
organized membership behind the preferred primary candidates. Since it 
has become increasingly clear that the advantages of endorsement are such 
as nearly to ensure Republican primary nomination, the party’s convention 
has taken on added interest and significance. Practically speaking, the con- 
vention delegates, representing the active membership, now choose the 
Republican candidates. This has strengthened party ties. Activists now 
have some reason for membership besides the opportunity to propose and 
vote on policy resolutions. 

It is strange that this endorsement procedure, which must seem so 
reasonable in light of British party selection practices, has not also been 
adopted by the Democrats, who as the poorer and weaker party have an 
obvious need for a stronger organization. However, Wisconsin Democrats 
have refused to countenance the pre-primary endorsement of candidates. 
At times this has not mattered much, since Democratic nominations have 
often been so little sought after that candidacies could be settled by informal 
leadership consensus. But for some offices in certain promising recent years, 
there have been sharp Democratic primary contests in which the party 
organization has remained neutral. Thus activists have had their party’s 
nominations made by voters who paid no dues and had no settled attach- 
ment to the Democratic organization. 

The reasons for this Democratic policy lie largely in Wisconsin history. 
There is an ‘anti-machine’ tradition in the state which is associated with 
the first La Follette’s successful substitution of the direct primary for the 
‘boss-ridden’ Republican convention. And the present-day Wisconsin 
Democrats have attracted many of their postwar followers by claiming to 
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represent that tradition as against the Republicans. For old La Follette 
supporters, anything that resembles convention control over nominations 
is anti-democratic. In their view, which the Democratic party has accepted, 
it is too much for the organization even to seek to direct the voter’s choice 
in the primary. The few Democratic leaders proposing endorsement have 
been criticized as emulators of the tactics of the wicked Republican 
machine. This strongly individualistic bias remains much more potent in 
Wisconsin than it is in most other states. Even the Republicans, despite 
their recent achievements, are still vulnerable to external criticism con- 
cerning the imposition of organizational decisions. 


VI 


The following conclusions appear to emerge from this consideration of 
Wisconsin politics: 

1. Wisconsin parties are considerably smaller and more loosely knit than 
are the two British parties. Partly this appears to be both a cause and a 
result of lavish campaign expenditures on political advertising. Any en- 
forcement of stringent limitations on expenditures might change this 
emphasis. Without huge sums of money and the kinds of campaigns which 
they make possible, organized members would be relatively more impor- 
tant and useful at election time. But no such drastic change in American 
practices is at all likely. 

2. The laws are designed to discourage effective organized partisanship. 
This is no mere technical anachronism. Rather the laws reflect a deep- 
seated popular suspicion of parties as such. The more highly organized and 
the more effective parties are, the more hostility they are likely to arouse. 
Parties remain identified, for most of the public, with domination by 
corrupt political machines. To belong to a party is thus far from being a 
universally-recognized civic virtue in Wisconsin. 

3. Yet too much should not be made of the difference between Wisconsin 
and Britain. Contrary to Duverger’s view, the fact that the one nation has 
much less substantial mass parties than the other hardly seems crucial in 
comparing British and American politics. True enough, the difference does 
reflect the respective national, and to some extent local, styles of campaign- 
ing. But this is not to say that the ‘underdevelopment’ of mass parties, in 
Wisconsin for example, is related to the really vital characteristic dis- 
tinguishing American from British politics: the relatively low cohesion of 
legislative parties in the U.S. Congress. For that matter, there is no evidence 


* An editorial in the Madison Capital Times, once the voice of La Follette progressivism 
and now pro-Democratic, stated that the Democrats ‘should be the last people to advocate 
a practice which is aimed at gutting the open primary law, which was made law in this state 
by the untiring efforts of Old Bob La Follette’. 10 Aug. 1955. 
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for the belief that mass organizations are prime causal factors in the 
cherished solidarity of British parliamentary parties. It seems more likely 
that in Britain the external party organizations are essentially auxiliary 
agencies which, at most, exert some general influence on the parliamentary 
leadership. But much the same applies to the Wisconsin examples of 
American organizations. The mass parties in Wisconsin are smaller and 
less consequential auxiliaries than are the British mass organizations, but 
their role is similar. 
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I 


IT is unfortunate that so much of the theoretical work on planning has been 
done by economists and others who expound theories about the mechanics 
of spontaneous individual economic activity and generally believe that the 
mechanics of market activity are, on the whole, beneficent mechanics. Such 
writers obviously approach planning with a bias; and they seem to think 
that they can explode the myths of planners simply by demonstrating that 
a planned system could not duplicate the supposedly benevolent mechanics 
of a ‘market’ system. Nor is this all: their approach to planning is, more 
often than not, exceedingly abstract, almost geometric, in character, and 
rarely seems to be rooted in, or even relevant to, any actual planning 
experience. 

A good example of what I have in mind comes in the first two paragraphs 
of chapter eight in Professor Michael Polanyi’s Logic of Liberty.’ Polanyi 
here tells us that he is only labouring the obvious: central planning is ‘strictly 
impossible’, because ‘the number of relations requiring adjustment per unit 
of time for the functioning of an economic system of n productive units is 
n-times greater than can be adjusted by subordinating the units to a central 
authority’; not only would the rate of adjustments under planning be 1/nth 
its value under perfect market conditions but the rate of performance 
(production) would be reduced to the same fraction! Note the implications 
and hidden premisses of this argument. Polanyi assumes that an absolutely 
rational and effective central planning authority could at best duplicate the 
complex of individual decisions in a ‘polycentric’ system. He also assumes 
that one decision-making ‘unit’ can adjust to only one series of relations 
over a given unit of time. One could argue, on the same ambivalent assump- 
tions and in equally seductive pseudo-mathematics, that since every unit 
in a polycentric system of activity must adjust to all the other units in the 
system, that is, since every unit must, strictly speaking, make calculations 
qualitatively similar to those demanded of a central planning authority, the 


 M. Polanyi, The Logic of Liberty, 1951, esp. p. 111. See also the enthusiastic review by 
J. W. M. Watkins, ‘Organisation in Science and Society’, Ethics, Apr. 1952, pp. 201-4. 
Political Studies, Vol. IV, No. 1 (1956, 46-60). 
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number of foolish decisions in an unplanned system is bound to be, mathe- 
matically, n-times greater than in a monocentric system, and the whole 
system n-times as absurd. Both of these arguments are, of course, ludicrous: 
they are merely mathematical arguments which pretend to say something 
about society when in fact they only say something about the writer’s 
private assumptions. I do not object to mathematical models of the plan- 
ning process, but they should be offered only as tentative hypotheses, or as 
symbolic representations of theories to be otherwise established. My pur- 
pose here is to present such a differently established theory. 

Before the Viennese economists launched their classical critique of 
socialist planning there was already in existence another school of anti- 
socialist thought which, in my view, propounded a much more sophisticated 
critique. This school, despite the current popularity of its chief exponent 
(Max Weber) seems to have made no impression on current thought about 
socialism and the welfare state. I propose here to revive certain aspects of 
this school’s critique, but in a version of my own designed to make it par- 
ticularly relevant to the British Heath Service, from which I wish to draw 
examples. 

The Weberians were not committed to the market system, but they did 
consider that it made possible an extraordinarily high degree of ‘rational 
action’ by individuals. At the same time, they were not biased against plan- 
ning, although they saw in it a tendency towards the diminution, perhaps 
the disappearance, of rational behaviour as a dominant mode of social 
conduct. But we can grasp the significance of this only when we understand 
the sense in which Weber uses the term ‘rational’.! 

Weber considered an action to be rational in form (formally rational) if 
it was the result of ends-means calculation. This conception is described as 
‘formal’ because it does not imply correct calculation. Now, one can show 
a close relationship between liberal society (or laissez-faire society, which- 
ever is preferred) and a high degree of individual formal rationality. First, 
and most obviously, liberalism was immensely destructive of conformitive 
behaviour by its attacks on tradition and its attachment to free rational 
calculation as a basis of action. Secondly, and more important, liberal 
ideology and society eminently satisfied the most important of the condi- 
tions on which rational activity (as here used) depends,” the condition that, 
to be fully conducive to rational action, the ends of the action must be 
quantifiable (since ends-means calculation is most easily performed in 

purely quantifiable terms),>? must be unambiguous (since it is manifestly 


1 The material from Weber comes from The Theory of Social and Economic Organisa- 
tion, passim. : 

? For some others in a particular case—capital accounting in economic enterprises—see 
Weber, op. cit., pt. ii, sect. 30. 
> Weber, indeed, uses the term ‘formally rational calculation’ as if it were synonymous 
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difficult to calculate the achievement of objectives which are only vaguely 
understood), and (if more than a single end is involved) be internally 
consistent (in the sense that the achievement of one valued end will not 
rule out the achievement of another equally valued objective). Economic 
liberalism supplied an over-riding objective which satisfied these criteria 
about as perfectly as any system of objectives could—profit, which it made 
into an ultimate end by equating self-interest with collective interest. It 
therefore made for a high degree of formally rational behaviour, not be- 
cause it created a polycentric society (which it did) but because of its 
specific values and the specific institutional conditions—legal, political, 
fiscal, &c.—that it created. 

But Weber was always careful to distinguish formal and substantive 
rationality. The first he used merely to refer to ends-means calculation, 
correct or erroneous; the second referred to effectiveness, that is, to the 
extent to which formally rational action is correctly adapted to its end. 
Now it does not follow that if an individual bases his actions on calculation 
he will achieve his objectives; he may make bad calculations. Nor will a 
society, a large number of whose members act in a formally rational way, 
or even one whose members are individually substantively rational, neces- 
sarily be a ‘rational’ society—if by this we mean a society which success- 
fully achieves its shared values. Just the opposite may be the case. Hence, 
even if we grant that there is a relationship between liberalism and formally 
rational conduct we need not grant one jot of the laissez-faire economists’ 
case. Weber saw this clearly enough, and was in fact no defender of the 
‘polycentric’ order. Indeed, he looked upon socialism and planning as 
essentially attempts to achieve a fully rationalized society in place of the 
partially rationalized society created by liberalism. The purpose of plan- 
ning was to introduce pattern and deliberate calculation into what was left 
of the ‘swarm-life’ of society (as Tolstoy would put it) by rationalizing not 
only individual conduct but also the whole complex of market relation- 
ships. 

But at this point there arises a crucial question. Is it really possible to 
create a ‘fully rationalized’ society—to have a high degree of formally 
rational conduct by individuals and yet a society which successfully 
achieves its ends? If a society values ends conducive to rational conduct 
and if it attaches intrinsic value to the institutional conditions required for 
rational behaviour, then the problem disappears. But if it aims at other 
ends and insists on inappropriate institutional conditions, then the attempt 
fully to rationalize society may have a very unexpected result: the diminu- 


with quantitative calculation. Note also his insistence that money is the most rational means 
of orienting economic activities and that the use of budgets maximizes economic rationality. 
Ibid., p. 186. 
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tion, perhaps disappearance, of rational conduct itself; although—and this 
must immediately be added as a qualification—the society need not there- 
fore be less ‘efficient’ in terms of its shared values. Hence the chief problem 
Weber raised about planning was not whether it would improve or 
deteriorate society—that after all depends on one’s values—but simply 
whether a high degree of rational conduct would be likely to survive a high 
degree of planning. The answer, of course, cannot be found abstractly and 
mathematically. It depends on the specific conditions under which planners 
have to function; because rational conduct itself depends on specific con- 
ditions. Hence I present here, not a general critique of planning, but a 
specific critique in the concrete case of the British Health Service. 


II 


Undoubtedly the people who plan and control the National Health 
Service have to function under conditions which make a high degree of 
rational decision-making on their part difficult if not impossible. Their 
difficulties arise from three main sources: the sheer ‘logical’ difficulty of the 
decisions they have to make, the psychological pressures to which they are 
subjected, and their lack of control over a multitude of factors crucial to 
adequate calculation. 

1. Their ‘logical’ difficulties (i.e. difficulties in making calculations) arise 
from two factors: the inappropriateness to rational calculation of the objec- 
tives at which the process aims, and the very wide range of factors which 
they must take into account. 

The Service aims at a large number of objectives, some of which are 
related, but not, because of that, consistent with one another. (i) Its most 
fundamental objective is to remove all barriers between patient and treat- 
ment. This implies not only, or even primarily, the removal of economic 
barriers. The most important steps required have been a geographical re- 
distribution of doctors and facilities, a functional redistribution of man- 
power (e.g. among medical specialities), a general increase in trained 
personnel (especially nurses and technicians), a sizeable increase in the 
number of hospital beds and the amount of practically every sort of hospital 
equipment; in gist, more men and equipment, more rationally distributed. 
(ii) A second objective, closely related to the first, is to ‘rationalize’ medical 
services. This implies organization that is economical, effectively adapted 
to the requirements of modern medical practice, and highly responsive to 
planning. This set of objectives is perhaps even more important than the 
first, since the pre-Health Service system was inadequate more because of 
its lack of organization than because of shortages and maldistribution. 


(iii) Both of the above sets of objectives are to be pursued in a way which 
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will not upset the extremely sensitive (and extremely ill-understood) 
‘doctor-patient relationship’. Medical practice has to remain independent, 
at least to the extent of protecting doctors against non-medical interference 
in medical matters; patients have to be guaranteed a workable system of 
free choice among doctors; and doctors have to be subjected to a minimum 
of purely administrative demands so that they will have time enough for 
practice and leisure enough for keeping up with their extremely dynamic 
field. (iv) The administrative structure devised for all of these purposes is 
to be significantly ‘democratic’, because the operative ideology of the 
British is significantly democratic. (v) Not least, the whole system has to be 
managed at a cost which the national budget can support, and this, in a 
period of constant inflationary pressure and given the existing prejudices 
about public spending, means at a financial minimum. 

Clearly, these various sets of objectives do not begin to satisfy the con- 
ditions which make a series of ends fully conducive to rational action. They 
involve manifest inconsistencies: for example, between ‘rational’ and 
‘democratic’ organization, or, even more clearly, between minimizing costs 
and removing all barriers to treatment. Moreover, some of the objectives 
involve unquantifiable considerations and considerable ambiguities. What, 
for example, is an appropriate doctor-patient relationship, and what sort 
of administrative demands might tend to deteriorate it? Take the simple 
problem of redistributing general practitioners from over-doctored to 
under-doctored areas. The most effective method would be direction. But 
would this method be consistent with ‘democratic’ values? If not, perhaps 
some system of incentives would be more tolerable; but would it be effec- 
tive in anything short of the fatal long run? And if the incentives to be 
offered are financial, could the Exchequer stand the cost? This is one of 
the easier problems which have arisen under the Service, and it has been 
dealt with rather successfully; but it may convey some of the quandaries 
which arise simply from the objectives of the Service. 

It is the task of the Health Service planners somehow to translate the 
‘values’ of the Service, with all their ambiguities and inconsistencies, into a 
consistent, rationally calculated and—not least—politically defensible pro- 
gramme. The difficulties this involves can be summarized thus: (a) Where 
‘quantitative’ decisions can be made fairly easily they generally impinge 
upon equally important ‘qualitative’ matters. For example, it is not too 
difficult to determine what should be the national cost of prescribed drugs 
and medicine. But any system designed to limit prescribing to the appro- 
priate minimum will rub against the nebulous demands of the doctor- 
patient relationship. What sort of system could be devised which would 
sufficiently preserve the doctor’s professional discretion and at the same 
time not be a blank cheque on the Exchequer? (b) Where it is possible to 
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make decisions on clear and unambiguous grounds they generally impinge 
on entirely ambiguous matters. Take the problem of rationally distributing 
‘capital resources’ (building materials, expensive equipment, &c.). Given a 
limited quantity of such resources, especially a severe scarcity, it would 
certainly be necessary to lodge control of their distribution in some very 
high-powered authority dealing with a very wide area—perhaps, as has 
actually been the case during most of the existence of the National Health 
Service, in the Ministry itself. But is this ‘democratic’, if being demo- 
cratic is taken to mean a high degree of local administrative indepen- 
dence? 

These problems, in general outline, and with variations to fit the parti- 
cular case, probably occur in planning of any sort. The deliberate political 
definition of social objectives is never likely to yield single-term, un- 
ambiguously quantifiable criteria of action—except by accident. Liberal 
ideology was able to focus conduct to such an extent on such a criterion 
precisely because it left the realization of its ultimate values to the implanted 
mechanics of society rather than to the constructive intelligence of the 
engineering individual. The planned society cannot similarly absolve the 
calculating reason from responsibility for shared social purposes. Whatever 
other conclusions might be drawn from this point, it should at least be clear 
that the demands which the planning process makes on the calculating 
intelligence are far greater than those implicit in the egocentric adjustments 
of the ‘market’. 

But planners must also make immensely difficult decisions even when 
the objectives do not clash and even when they are not ambiguously defined 
or unquantifiable. In particular, they must always make rationally related, 
consistent series of decisions where the ‘market’ demanded only single, 
supposedly ‘self-relating’ decisions.' To cite a simple example: the Health 
Service planners have to dole out a limited supply of capital goods in such 
a way that the most will be got from the outlay; how are they to do this in 
a ‘rational’ way? Obviously, they must weigh against one another all the 
needs of all the parts of the Service and then dole out the goods available 
where they are most needed. Hence the decision to install a maternity wing 
in hospital A located in region X demands a concomitant decision not to 
install one in hospital B in region Y. And since the Exchequer allocates 
funds, not maternity wings, to the Ministry of Health, the decision to install 
a maternity wing in hospital A may imply a decision not to improve the 
kitchen in hospital C or to build a new X-ray room in hospital D, and so on. 
Each individual decision logically implies a series of further decisions, 
stretching out almost ad infinitum, each one of which should also be made 
on rational grounds. It is clear that to make such decisions must require a 


‘ This is the point Polanyi should have made in the argument cited above. 
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far wider range of calculation—and concomitantly, a far greater range of 
information—than those demanded by the liberal market." 

The logical difficulties of the planning process are, of course, much more 
severe in bad times than in good. Almost all the most oppressive problems 
which have arisen in the Health Service so far are traceable to the fact that 
severe economic shortages have prevented the satisfaction of certain urgent 
wants which would certainly have been satisfied if circumstances had been 
more favourable. ‘Abundance’ cannot alter the essential difficulty of plan- 
ning, but it can obviate a certain amount of practical decision-making, for 
instance, it may make it unnecessary at a given moment to decide between 
the extension of tuberculosis and mental hospitals where both are con- 
sidered to need extension for different reasons. In other words, the very 
circumstances which create the greatest need for planning (great scarcity) 
also account for its most vexing problems. 

2. The second main aspect of the conditions in which Health Service 
planning must be carried on is the psychological situation of the planners. 

Having assumed control, the decision-makers are held—and feel—fully 
responsible. Hence, the logical difficulties of planning inevitably lead to 
psychological tensions which may become quite unbearable in a period of 
serious scarcity. To decide between the relative weight of an improvement 
of the mental health versus the tuberculosis services, or between the 
demands of the Newcastle versus the Manchester Region, and to be aware 
of the human issues involved, may try emotional stability as much as the 
calculating intelligence. Moreover, the tensions arising from the planners’ 
sense of social responsibility are heightened by the pressure exerted by 
parties affected by the decisions, by general criticism, and by institu- 
tionalized political accountability.” 


1 Here my analysis comes close to that of the economists who argue that no economy can 
function rationally without a spontaneous price system. But the question remains whether 
a price system really has the beneficent powers ascribed to it; whether spontaneously 
achieved values need coincide with actually desired values and whether there can be any 
price system at all (in the classical sense) in such areas as medicine. 

2 For example, in a single day, parliamentary questions were asked about the adequacy 
of mass radiography units in a particular locality; the remuneration of Junior House 
Officers acting as /ocums; the distribution of merit awards to specialists; the alleged abuse 
of sick-pay by part-time domestic staff in certain hospitals; expenditure on day nurseries in 
certain localities; the state of hospital waiting-lists; the supply of malt to T.B. patients; 
hold-ups in the supply of bone-conduction hearing-aids; the possible construction of a new 
out-patient department; political discrimination in appointments to a certain Hospital 
Management Committee; the distribution of nurses; the steps being taken to recruit mental 
deficiency nurses; the use of beds in mental deficiency institutions; the cost of maintaining 
greenhouses, gardens, and other such installations at a particular hospital; the number of 
empty rooms in the offices of the Leeds Regional Board; and the increases in the staff of 
the Pricing Bureaux (see Parl. Deb., 7 May 1953). On the whole, about one day a week is 
devoted to parliamentary questions about the Service; some twenty to thirty questions are 
asked each time, about half of which concern the affairs of a single Health Service agency. 
Bevan realized well enough that this would happen before the Health Service came into 
existence. In an address before the Royal College of Nursing, he compared himself to St. 
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3. The effect of the psychological pressures is further heightened by the 
fact that many factors bearing on the decisions which the planners have to 
make are effectively beyond their control. The amount of money they can 
use is fixed by broad national budgeting considerations. The amount of 
physical resources available is limited by national wealth and national 
planning decisions. The manpower available is determined by the birth- 
rate, the educational system, and the general level of employment, among 
other factors. 

The best example here is the subjection of Health Service budgeting to 
Treasury requirements. Not only the level of funds but the very process of 
budgeting is fixed by the Treasury; and in a sense the Health Service has 
been harmed more by this imposed budgeting process than by the actual 
severe limitation of funds.' It has been harmed by the need to prepare 
annual budgets which has prevented long-run planning in a Service where 
almost all large-scale planning is long-run. It has been harmed by the need 
to prepare budgets long in advance of events; in a chronically inflationary 
situation this has led to chronic over-budgeting. It has been harmed further 
by the denial of powers of virement to local administrative bodies and the 
demand that all savings in any year be returned to the Exchequer; both 
of these requirements have led to very considerable waste: not only the 
whole budget but every part of it is inflated and distorted, and no real effort 
is made to achieve savings: there are frequently wild spending sprees at the 
end of the financial year to get rid of unspent funds. 

Almost nothing can be done about this, because the Service is financed 
out of taxation. It has been widely suggested that the Service should be run 
on the University Grants system of long-period (e.g. five-year) appropria- 
tions. But as long as the Treasury is responsible for annual planning, and 
as long as the Health Service is the largest item in the Civil budget, it is 
impossible to exempt that Service from the normal budgeting process. And 
as long as there are violent fluctuations in price-levels, budgeting every five 
years in advance, in so large a service, would at the least be extremely diffi- 
cult. If national budgets are to be prepared accurately, their constituent 
parts must be prepared long enough in advance to allow the Treasury to 
integrate them.? In gist, as long as the Treasury does national financial 
planning, and as long as the general economic welfare of the nation is given 
priority over the welfare of the Health Service, annual budgets and long- 
range forecasts are inescapable. The restrictions on virement and on the 


Sebastian, who was pierced by a thousand ‘javelins’. He maintained that his own role in the 
Service would be to act as the ‘central registrar of defects . . . for every mistake you make 
I shall have to bleed’ (British Medical Journal, 1948, vol. i, Supplement, p. 185). 

1 Parl. Deb., vol. 472, col. 937. 

2 Recent changes in the budgeting time-table (see Ministry of Health Memorandum 
R.H.B. 1951, No. 84) do not affect this argument, for reasons too complex to be set out here. 
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spending of savings may be inescapable for another reason—because they 
are too deeply ingrained in Treasury usage. But the essence of the problem 
remains—that there is a point beyond which Treasury procedure cannot 
be adjusted to Health Service needs. Efficient public financial administra- 
tion in general need not be efficient financial administration in every public 
service. What suits the hospitals need not suit the nation, and the nation 
clearly has first claim. 


III 


The tendencies of the planning process are all attributable to the 
demands it makes on planners and the attempts of the planners to make 
these demands as bearable as possible. The principal adjustment they make 
involves the reduction of the area of rational decision-making, and, in some 
cases, the manifest abdication of rational decision-making. 

This dynamic is evident, first of all, in the substitution of ‘routine’ rules 
for rational calculation wherever the logically most difficult and psycho- 
logically most oppressive decisions are required. 

The clearest instance is the distribution of funds to the hospital system. 
It has, of course, been necessary to distribute funds to the hospitals in terms 
of what the nation could spare in relation to other requirements. How has 
the Ministry adjusted the hospitals’ estimates of their individual needs to 
the funds available for hospital purposes? Although local budgeting is 
known to be distorted and local spending to a large extent irrational, it has 
either cut all estimates uniformly or determined future in terms of past 
expenditure.’ 

Exactly the same thing happened in the case of the so-called ‘staff 
surveys’.? The purpose of these was ‘rational’ enough. Most of the Health 
Service budget goes to the hospitals; most of the hospitals’ budgets goes 
into wages and salaries; and hospital staffs had greatly increased since the 
inception of the Service.’ Hence, the Ministry decided on a series of surveys 
to detect unnecessary staffing. But the decisions which emerged from the 
surveys were certainly other than rational, simply because it was extremely 
difficult (if not, again, impossible) to devise rational standards for measur- 
ing objective staffing needs and to apply them without stirring up hornets’ 
nests of pressure. The Health Service planners again avoided the problem 
by using routine formulae. First, they froze the levels of hospital staffs at 
those prevailing by making all future appointments depend on Ministry 


! These methods were first used in 1949, i.e. well before the imposition of the ceiling on 
expenditure. See Seventh Report from the Select Committee on Estimates, 1948-9, qu. 947. 
See also Ross, The National Health Service in Great Britain (1952), p. 162. 

? See Hospital, vol. 46, p. 432. 

> See, e.g., Eleventh Report from the Select Committee on Estimates, 1950-1, qu. 232, 
paras. 24-25. 
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approval and demanding that a reduction in staff cancel every addition; 
then they asked all hospitals to cut staffs by 5 per cent.! It is difficult to 
believe that these were anything more than decisions of convenience which 
could have been reached without a single local survey being made.” 

Stereotyped rules have again been applied in almost every instance in 
which the objective appraisal of individual cases would entail great diffi- 
culties and pressures. For example, to distinguish genuine from bogus 
medical partnerships,’ the Ministry has ruled that any partnership of less 
than a year’s duration is not ‘genuine’ for Health Service purposes. Stereo- 
typed rules have been applied perhaps most ludicrously to surgical opera- 
tions, which are now divided into major, intermediate, and minor, the 
surgeons being paid prescribed maximum fees by their ‘pay-bed’ patients 
in accordance with this classification. (The same distinctions were used 
under the old system for the purpose of charging patients, but they then 
referred to the objective difficulty, not to ‘types’ of operations, and the 
surgeon was the final arbiter as regards the degree of difficulty involved. 
A similar procedure in the Health Service would have run the risk of abuse 
or of intolerable clinical arrangements, such as the appointment of assessors 
to attend the operating theatre or to sit on some distant surgical estimates 
board. The only workable procedure was not to judge individual cases on 
their objective merits at all, but to lump all operations together in a pre- 
arranged typological scheme. The result, of course, is that surgeons may 
now receive more money for an easy operation than for a really difficult 
one.)4 

This tendency to elaborate standardized or routine procedures as alterna- 
tives to objective decision-making on the individual merits of concrete cases 
has two principal functions: to reduce the logical difficulty of decision- 
making by providing clear and simple rules into which concrete cases may 
be compressed, and to reduce psychological pressure by similarly providing 
clear and simple standards of justification.° 

A second tendency is closely related to the first. It consists of the 


1 Ministry of Health Memorandum R.H.B. No. 133, and Parl. Deb., 7 May 1953. 

2 There is some evidence, indeed, that the survey teams did not do their job at all 
thoroughly. See Hospital, vol. 48, p. 3. The secretary of one hospital told me that the jobs 
of its hundred employees were ‘evaluated’ by two people in two days. What could they have 
learned? 

> This is a matter of some importance since general practitioners in partnership are given 
certain advantages over single-handed practitioners in the Service. 

* See, e.g., Eleventh Report from the Estimates Committee, qu. 414. 

5 The same tendencies may, of course, be observed in the operation of judicial systems. 

More examples of ‘routine’ in the Health Service could be cited: e.g. certain of the pro- 
cedures used by the Dental Estimates Board, and the methods used to check on the pre- 
scribing habits of general practitioners and opticians. In most of these cases, however, a 
real effort is made to come to grips with the objective merits of individual cases, the routine 
procedures being used only to detect cases on which objective individual judgements should 
be made. This is perhaps the most ‘rational’ use to which routine can be put. 
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elaboration of procedure which can make a kind of rational calculation 
possible but not one efficiently suited to the substantive goals of calculation, 
and sometimes, indeed, one tending to obstruct the achievement of these 
goals. Such are procedures involving standard formulae—simple yardsticks 
which obviate a multitude of decisions on their own merits. The clearest 
example furnished by the Health Service is the frenzied quest for costing 
procedures, simple and universally applicable formulae by which to assess 
individual hospital needs and to pass judgements on individual hospital 
demands. Costing procedures, however useful for other purposes (e.g. as 
an indication, but an indication only, of uneconomic management in indi- 
vidual cases) cannot, for a host of reasons, be used as an absolute means 
for determining budgets unless they are so meticulously detailed that their 
application would involve treating almost every individual case on its par- 
ticular merits; in which event, of course, little would be gained by using 
them. Despite this, the Ministry still seems to be searching for them, and 
many hints have been dropped that the ultimate goal is to use them as 
universally applicable standards for determining the ‘objective’ require- 
ments of every part of the hospital service. 

All this illustrates one of the fundamental dilemmas of the planning 
process: the need to operate either without standards of calculation or with 
over-standardized procedures. In a situation which practically precludes 
fully rational behaviour, planners try to create a set of conditions in which 
a high degree of calculated decision-making becomes possible, even if these 
conditions are irrelevant to, or impede, the achievement of their goals. They 
try, indeed, to maximize the conditions of formally rational at the expense 
of substantively rational behaviour, in short, to recreate in the planned 
system the very faults of the spontaneous system. 

A third tendency is that towards what Sir Oliver Franks has called 
‘rigidity and inertia’. This tendency manifests itself in three ways. 

First, originally makeshift arrangements tend to become permanent. 
‘The word “temporary”’, said a witness before the Committee on Esti- 
mates, ‘is a term of art in the Civil Service.’! There are good reasons why 
it should be. The re-examination of any decision reimposes a need for 
making difficult calculations. Moreover, almost any arrangement will 
adjust itself at least to some extent to the demands made on it, and can 
therefore be defended by the claim that ‘it works’, even if it does not work 
too well. Finally, almost every arrangement leads to the formation of vested 
interests and therefore to resistance to change. The clearest example in the 
Health Service may be found in the remarkable tenacity of the supposedly 
temporary Supplementary Opthalmic Service and especially in the con- 
siderable consolidation of parties interested in its persistence. A further 


* Seventh Report from the Estimates Committee, qu. 23. 
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example may come to be provided by the current hospital grouping arrange- 
ments: these are obviously meant to be makeshift, they obviously ‘work’ in 
some sense, and they are obviously creating considerable interests, both 
administrative and political, in their preservaton. As yet, they have scarcely 
been altered at all. 

The second manifestation of the tendency is an extension of the first: in 
general it is difficult to get any decision changed once it has been acted 
upon. There is an extremely important reason for this: decision-makers 
who are fully and publicly accountable acquire political and psychological 
stakes in their own decisions and develop a justificatory rather than a 
critical attitude towards them. The best example in the Health Service may 
be found in the Ministry’s defensive attitude towards changing the areas 
of the South-West Metropolitan and South-Western Regions. But in general 
major changes in the Service have been made much more as the result of 
outside pressures than as a result of internal initiative, for instance, certain 
changes in the budgeting time-table, and the suddenly concerted attack on 
tuberculosis in 1951. 

The third manifestation of the tendency appears in the indefinite post- 
ponement of action for the sake of more and more inquiry, however 
superfluous this may be. It is accounted for by reasons already cited and 
one other—the frequent feeling of the decision-makers that they do not 
possess the technical competence required for rational action. Its obvious 
forms are the abdication of decision-making to specially competent outside 
bodies, the accumulation of report upon report, and the parliamentary 
reply that ‘the matter is under consideration’. The best example in the 
Health Service may be found in the Ministry’s enlightened procrastination 
towards the construction of Health Centres and towards the employment 
of dental nurses and dental hygenists. 

A fourth tendency is seen in the substitution of political for rational 
decision-making. (By political decision-making I mean decision-making 
which either aims more at being acceptable than at being efficient, or which 
is more a product of influence and persuasion than of rational calculation.) 
A disposition to choose actions for their defensibility follows almost logi- 
cally from the disposition towards justification already discussed, and is 
most likely to be a factor where rational calculation and defence of a 
decision are most difficult. In the Health Service the best examples may 
again be found in hospital finance. The Ministry realizes that its budgetary 
formulae do injustice in individual cases; it is also obsessed with making 
defensible decisions. Hence it permits local representations after making 
its general decisions, and frequently, if the pressure is strong enough, gives 
in. The result is not rational budgeting, but arbitrary budgeting, revised to 
keep local criticisms to a minimum. In this process, a great deal obviously 
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depends on the influence a local administrative body has at Ministry level, 
e.g. the personal relationships of its chairman with important people in the 
Ministry. Other examples are also likely to be found where decisions call 
for technical competence. In the Health Service the operative criterion has 
often been acceptability to the profession. Indeed, deference to professional 
viewpoints rather than subservience to parliamentary opinion has been the 
tendency, although the latter obviously also plays a role. Since the Service 
was instituted the medical profession has hardly ever failed to get its way 
on issues involving any sort of technical considerations, and it has been 
successful on a great many non-technical matters as well. 

The first, third, and fourth tendencies all imply either the suspension or 
the breakdown of rational action. The fifth, like the second, serves the 
purpose of making rational action possible regardless of substantive conse- 
quences. It involves the centralization of administrative powers— 

It would take much too long to list all the instances in which there has 
been a flow of administrative powers from the periphery to the centre in 
the case of the Health Service; but, not surprisingly, the chief instance is 
once again in financial administration. No doubt the scarcities of the post- 
war years made necessary some centralization of financial administration. 
But the tendency towards centralization can be attributed also to the 
normal situation of the planners. Centralization serves above all the pur- 
pose of reducing the area of factors over which the decision-makers have 
no control. In this sense it is clearly designed to facilitate both calculation 
and control. But in so far as it increases both the number of factors which 
must be taken into account by a single authority and the range of that 
authority’s direct responsibility for the consequences of decisions, it in- 
creases precisely those tensions which lead to the breakdown of rational 
action. Once more, the best example is hospital finance. The greater the 
need has been for a really rational distribution of funds among the hos- 
pitals, the more have financial procedures been centralized; the more these 
procedures have been centralized, the more they have been dominated by 
routine and arbitrary formulae, by snap decisions in place of rational cal- 
culations. This constitutes another fundamental dilemma of the planning 
process. In the first place, the process seems impelled, for logical reasons, 
to enlarge the area of factors which are subject to the control of a single 
authority as much as possible; in the second, it is impelled, for psychological 
as well as logical reasons, to reduce the scope of rational decision-making 
as much as possible, and the more the range of calculation is enlarged the 
more it is necessary to reduce it. In so far as this is the case, the two 
major tendencies of the process—towards maximizing the conditions of 
formally rational action and towards the breakdown of rational action— 
are intimately related. 
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I must repeat that these arguments and hypotheses, although some of 
them have been stated in general terms, are specifically relevant only to 
the British Health Service. But suppose that on further inquiry they are 
found to have general applicability, what larger implications do they con- 
tain? 

In the first place, they do not imply, by any stretching of logic, that an 
unplanned system will always, or even sometimes, be more ‘effective’ than 
a planned system. If my arguments have general validity, and if we at the 
same time give up laissez-faire theory, then we seem impelled to assert a 
final melancholy generalization which the laissez-faire economists are 
trying to avoid. Let me state it in Weberian language: 

The chief condition for the existence of a high degree of formally rational 
conduct is, generally speaking, a high degree of substantive irrationality in 
society; and the most probable result of the deliberate attempt to make 
society substantively rational is the breakdown of rational conduct alto- 
gether. 

On this basis the fully rational organization of society is impossible, and 
we seem to have no choice but either to renew our belief in laissez-faire or 
to live with a sense of utter futility. But is there really no other possibility? 

The answer is emphatically that there is one. The arguments I have out- 
lined do not deny the engineering reason; they merely circumscribe its 
effectiveness and indicate its extreme instability when it is taxed too much. 
However much the experience of planning in the Health Service may reflect 
adversely on the absolute efficiency of the process, any fair appraisal of 
the work of that Service to date would have to be more favourable than 
unfavourable.’ What the tensions we have discovered imply is that a society 
can be rationally organized only if it does not insist on too much of either 
formal or substantive rationality. Liberalism, by taking itself too seriously, 
was corroded by the Marxist and nihilist reactions against its inconsis- 
tencies in practice. The corrosion of the planned society, if the argument 
here is correct, may take the form of its utter routinization or ‘politicaliza- 
tion’. The villain of the piece, in other words, is neither laissez-faire nor 
planning: it is perfectionism—the desire for an absolutely rational and 
benevolent social mechanism, or the desire for a set of absolutely rational 

‘ It would take a separate article to document this assertion properly. But it must be 
granted that the Health Service is at least an improvement over the old system. Great strides 
forward have been made in the redistribution of general practitioners; the hospital grouping 
arrangements have made possible great improvements in administrative co-ordination and 
the allocation of medical work; the greatest defects of the old system, especially the lack 
of proper dental and ophthalmic care, have been remedied. Compare, for example, the 
findings of the ten Hospital Surveys (1945) with the Ministry’s annual reports on the con- 


dition of the hospital service; or the first annual report of the Medical Practices Committee 
with the latest. 
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and benevolent social engineers. Perfectionism is deeply ingrained in 
Western culture, beginning with the Christian belief in a single, omnicom- 
petent, entirely benevolent God, and developing through the social applica- 
tion of the Newtonian notion that the universe is a divinely engineered, 
self-regulating mechanism, held together in perfect ‘equilibrium’ by the 
magnetism of the planets. Once one has become a perfectionist, it is difficult 
to be anything else. The appeal of inevitable progress, immutable harmony, 
absolute freedom or absolute well-being, is too seducing to be resisted. Per 
contra, anti-perfectionism becomes equated with absolute pessimism. But 
in fact it is the perfectionists who are themselves the worst pessimists and 
who inculcate pessimism. Proceeding from the absolute benevolence of the 
market mechanism, they argue the impossibility of effective planning; or, 
proceeding from the benevolence of the planning process, they argue the 
utter evil of the spontaneous society. Asking us to believe in one or other 
version of the millennium they invite cynicism or, worse, frustration, the 
chief curse of modern society. But we are not constrained to regard plan- 
ning with either cynicism or frustration: it is not only possible, but sensible, 
to regard it with what one might call pragmatic, optimistic imperfectionism. 
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THE Federation of British Industries (‘The F.B.I.’) has a certain claim on 
the attention of the political scientist, so that it is somewhat surprising to 
find that it has not hitherto been an object of study. For one thing, its 
working constitution has an intrinsic interest; it is a rather unusual form of 
government. But, in addition, since the F.B.I. is one of the most powerful 
and persistent of British interest groups its relations with and influence over 
Governments are of high importance. 

Formally, this ‘Federation’ is a unitary association of manufacturing 
firms and trade associations. In practice it is a kind of General Staff sus- 
tained by the subscriptions of the members. This Staff is, however, repre- 
sentative of and largely constituted from the membership, and it evolves 
policies representative of these members. Some are domestic—for industry 
itself to follow, if it will. Others, however, require governmental action, 
which means that the Federation seeks to persuade Government to adopt 
them. Now these policies are sectional—they are the policies of manufac- 
turing industry. The F.B.I. seeks to make them conform to ‘the public 
interest’, but, like most trade associations and indeed most humans, its 
views of ‘the public interest’ itself are sectional. This point, elementary as 
it is, alone makes the F.B.I.’s structure, activities, and modus operandi 
intelligible. 

The F.B.I. was established in 1916. (An earlier body, The Employers’ 
Parliamentary Council founded in 1898, merged into the new association.) 
Originally intended to deal inter alia with labour problems, the F.B.I. shed 
these in 1919, when it devolved them on another new body. This was the 
British Employers’ Confederation which it helped to found, and with which 
it closely co-operates on matters of common concern. In 1923 the F.B.I. 
obtained a Charter of Incorporation, and since then it has been governed 
by this, and the Bye-laws made under it. 

Political Studies, Vol. IV, No. 1 (1956, 61-84). 
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Today the F.B.I. comprises 287 trade associations and 7,428 individual 
firms.' It caters, almost exclusively. for manufacturing concerns, and 
attracts the larger of these. Sixty per cent. of its individual members have 
more than 100 employees, so that out of some 14,000 such concerns in the 
whole country, about 4,200 are direct members of the F.B.1.; whereas, of 
the 42,000 manufacturing concerns employing less than 100 employees, only 
about 3,000 are individual members. But very many of these would be 
indirect members, through their trade association, for the F.B.I. estimates 
that these represent some 40,000 firms over and above the 7,428 individual 
members: the total, 47,000 firms, represents about six-sevenths of all manu- 
facturing concerns employing more than eleven workers apiece.” 

The formal organization of the F.B.I. is laid down in the Charter and 
Bye-laws. Membership consists of two classes, individual firms and trade 
associations. The whole of the membership is entitled to participate in the 
Annual General Meeting’ whose minimum functions are to receive the 
Annual Report, pass the Annual Accounts, and elect the President. But 
the governing body is the Grand Council, which is reconstituted every three 
years and meets monthly. The Grand Council is predominantly represen- 
tative. The ex officio elements are first, the President and his Advisory 
Committee of the five immediate past-Presidents and any other members 
they care to co-opt; and secondly, co-opted persons, not exceeding twenty 
in number or 5 per cent. of the whole Grand Council. For the rest, the 
Grand Council, which numbers some 400, is representative. It consists of 
one member appointed by each of the fourteen F.B.I. Districts; represen- 
tatives of the member associations, each association having at least one, 
and getting a second if it employs over 100,000 workers; and representa- 
tives of the individual firms grouped into electoral panels of associated 
manufacturers. These have variable numbers of representatives, though 
each must have at least two. Furthermore, the proportion between trade 
association and individual firm representation is fixed: the former must 
have, in the aggregate, twice the representation of the latter. 

The Grand Council is, formally, the body which appoints the paid staff.‘ 


’ Membership figures of recent date are: 
Trade associations Individual firms 


1949 . ; . oe 6,018 
2 . . 285 6,603 
os , . 286 6,751 
1954 . , . 286 6,951 
i . . 285 7,250 


2 The national figures are derived from Table 138, Ann. Abstract of Statistics, H.M.S.O., 
1953 

> Provision is also made for special General Meetings, either at the request of President 
or of members, and all members would be entitled to participate in these too. 

* In practice, it only appoints the Director General. He in turn appoints the rest of the 
staff. 
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It is served by an elaborate committee structure. The most important com- 
mittee is the President and his Advisory Committee, for it is this which 
recommends to Grand Council the names of those who ought to be co-opted 
to Grand Council (in fact, the chairmen of standing committees) and the 
members who should form the General Purposes Committee (the body 
which admits new members). But it also recommends the ‘basis’ on which 
standing committees should be set up, and—if so desired by Grand Council 
—the names of those who should be invited to serve on them.! These 
standing committees, of which there are some eighteen to twenty, are some- 
times but not very often chaired by elected members of Grand Council; 
where the chairmen are not already members, Grand Council co-opts them. 
Furthermore, and most important, the committeemen themselves, though 
they may be elected-members of Grand Council are not necessarily or 
usually so, but are drawn from the membership at large. 


II. THE ACTIVITIES OF THE F.B.I. 


The working constitution of the F.B.I. differs in many important respects 
from the formal constitution outlined above. The key to understanding 
how and above all why the working constitution is what it is, lies in the 
nature of the F.B.I.’s three types of activity: first, the provision of ‘General 
Services’, i.e. individual assistance to members, whether firms or trade 
associations; secondly, general promotional activities benefiting industry 
at large; and, finally, advising Government on, and/or the advocacy before 
Government, of the special interests of British manufacturing industry as 
such. Because these are its activities the working constitution of the Federa- 
tion is that of an Industrial General Staff. 

Individual services to members form one important task of this Indus- 
trial General Staff, and the magnitude of the effort is apparent from the 
fact that the H.Q. staff alone numbers 180 and deals with 30,000 queries a 
year. In addition the Federation maintains fourteen Regional and District 
Offices, and its overseas staff is numerous and important. 

The services—advice, assistance, even personal visits—are far ranging, 
varied, detailed, and technical. The F.B.I.’s handbook lists no less than 
twenty-six general rubrics; apologetically it adds that the list is not com- 
prehensive and that ‘enquiries are welcomed on any subject whatever with 
the exception of labour questions’. The rubrics do not bring out the com- 


? For important practical qualifications of these formal provisions, see below at pp. 68 ff. 
? F.B.I., what it is, what it does, June 1955, pp. 11-15. The list includes: atmospheric 
pollution; contracts; statistics; education and training; factory leases; treasury policy and 
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plexity of the problems tackled. For instance, under the heading ‘Imports’ 
the Annual Report for 1954 comments that the Federation gave informa- 
tion arising from difficulties in making application to the Board of Trade 
for modifications in the tariff, and gave help on such matters as Key 
Industry duties, bonded warehouse facilities, imports of samples, imports 
for process and repair in the U.K., and concessions for duty-free imports. 
Similarly it gave advice on U.K. import licensing control and in particular 
on the interpretation of open general licences and quota arrangements, as 
well as on the merchandise marks regulations which govern the indication 
of origin on imported goods. 

The Federation also sends a constant flow of printed information to its 
members. These receive a copy of all the specialist reports prepared: e.g. 
monographs on Fuel Economy, The Disposal of Waste Waters from Indus- 
trial Premises, Coal—the Price Structure. In addition it publishes, monthly, 
an informative Review. This is of general interest. More specialized are 
the monthly confidential Circulars. In these, new legislation, regulations, 
official announcements, and particulars of local bills are summarized and 
sometimes commented on. Though marked ‘Confidential’, these circulars 
are not in any way clandestine and anyone who thinks that he will find 
there the inner plotting of a capitalist cabal will be bitterly disappointed. 
They are arid, factual, documentary, profoundly dull, and probably useful. 

The Federation is represented in no less than 145 places overseas, in 
some cases by full-time officials (e.g. in Paris, Bonn, Bombay, and Caracas), 
in others by part-time representatives, and in others by autonomous bodies, 
such as the five British Trade Centres in Canada and the U.S., or British 
Chambers of Commerce in a number of other countries. These it helps to 
support and in many cases was instrumental in establishing—a recent 
example of this is the British-Swedish Chamber of Commerce in Stock- 
holm. A new departure has been the appointment of a travelling liaison 
officer for the Middle East in addition to the existing part-time representa- 
tives in those countries. 

So much, then, for the ‘General Services’. For many members, these 
provide the chief incentive to join the Federation. The next group of activi- 
ties relates to matters which affect the profitability of industry as a whole, 
such as Education, Industrial Design, and Research. In the field of Educa- 
tion, for example, the F.B.I. has for some years pursued a policy as active 
as it is liberal. It strongly favours higher education and deplores the ten- 


bank finance; fuel economy; imports; industrial research; industrial water supply; insurance; 
management consultants; market information; help in negotiations with government depart- 
ments, local authorities and nationalized industries; patents and trade marks; publicity; 
rating and valuation; taxation; town and country planning; trade effluent disposal; trade 
inquiries; trade fairs and exhibitions; transport; and travel service for members (including 
a flat at Whitehall Court where members can stay overnight). 
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dency to leave school at 15: and it is as impressed with the need for general 
education as for technical and specialist training.! 

The political scientist, however, is chiefly interested in the third group of 
activities. As its brochure says, “The F.B.I.’s most important dealings are 
with Government.’ It also says that it is ‘in a unique position to influence 
Government policy in a responsible and statesmanlike manner’? These 
activities fall into two parts. In the first, the Federation is, so to speak, 
passive, the advice it offers being at the Government’s request. In the 
second, the Federation, having evolved its own views, presses them on 
Government. 

Government not only draws heavily on the Federation’s advice and help 
in formulating and, in some cases, actually administering policy, but clearly 
expects such advice and help to be given and works on that presupposition. 
In the first place, the Federation sits on numerous official committees.’ 
Secondly it is invited to give evidence, or to sit upon commissions or com- 
mittees of inquiry; these pop up, it may be said, in astonishingly large 
numbers. Thus in 1954 the Federation submitted evidence to the B.T.C.’s 
board of survey of canals and inland waterways; to the Beaver committee 
on air pollution; to the Herbert committee on the organization of the elec- 
tricity supply industry; to the Verdon Smith committee on censuses of 
production and distribution; and to the Sir Henry Wilson Smith committee 
set up to consider whether it was in the national interest to permit duty-free 
entry of machinery into the U.K. Thirdly, departments very often seek the 
Federation’s views on draft bills, orders, and regulations. For instance, the 
Ministry of Supply in 1954 submitted for comment its proposals for 
the reorganization of its inspection procedure. Similarly, when in 1951 the 
Chancellor set up a special committee to consider a draft bill, proposed by 
the Commissioners of Customs and Excise to consolidate enactments of 
200 statutes passed in the last 150 years, the F.B.I. was invited to give its 
opinion: moreover, its Economic Adviser was a member of the committee. 
Fourthly, and finally, the Government in some matters relies on the Federa- 
tion for help in administration, for example in the policy of voluntary 
dividend limitation. A most interesting case of this kind was the arrange- 
ment for evacuating Suez. The Director General was told in the strictest 
confidence—(at first he was allowed to consult nobody at all, and even 


1 Cf. Select Committee on Estimates (Sub-Committee E) 1952-3: Technical Education, 
pp. 36-45, and Annex 6. See also the informative account of the work of the F.B.I. Educa- 
tion Committee, in F.B.I. Review, Sept. 1952, pp. 25-26. 

? The F.B.1., what it is, what it does, p. 3. 

> The Economic Planning Board, the National Production Advisory Council, the 
Regional Boards for Industry, the Advisory Committee on Commercial Information Over- 
seas, the Census of Production Committee, the Consultative Committee for Industry, the 
Exhibitions Advisory Committee, the Civil Defence Joint Planning Staff Advisory Panel, 
the Regional Advisory Councils for Further Education, the consultative and consumers’ 
councils of the nationalized industries, and so forth. 
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later he was not permitted to consult more than three persons)—that the 
base might be evacuated by the military and taken over by civilian con- 
tractors. ‘Is this practicable?’ he was asked. After the Cabinet had taken 
a firm decision to quit, the Minister again approached him and his group 
and asked whether industry would be willing to undertake the task of 
organizing the new régime in the Base. With some reluctance (it would 
appear) they agreed to do so; and the new arrangements were in fact 
evolved, with great labour, by the committee of industrialists that assumed 
responsibility for the task.’ 

It is not too much to say that advice and assistance of this kind is well- 
nigh indispensable to a modern government. That it should regulate and 
administer industry in a vacuum without any contact with the sectional 
views and technical advice of industry is not practicable. In this respect the 
F.B.I. must be considered as part of the machinery of government, since 
the machinery of government has been evolved on the expectation that such 
advice and help will not be withheld. 

Finally there are those activities which, above all else, have earned the 
F.B.I. the reputation of an eminence grise, of a ‘3rd Chamber of Govern- 
ment’—the activities of protest and persuasion. Whether they amount to 
‘lobbying’ or ‘pressure’-—loaded words—is a matter for later consideration. 
For the moment, it can be said that they fall into three main groups: 
ad hoc representations, representations on the Budget, and representations 
on bills. 

The F.B.I. is perpetually taking up special issues with departments. For 
instance, when the rearmament programme was beginning in 1951, it took 
exception to the costly and time-consuming methods of inspection used by 
Government staffs, and put up a series of recommendations to the Service 
and Supply departments; later, in a discussion with the Admiralty and 
Ministry of Supply, it was able to reach agreement. In the same year it 
complained of the varied practices of the different departments in the matter 
of price fixing which had caused anomalies and injustices to arise. In 1952 
it took issue over the contract conditions pursued by Government depart- 
ments, protested at arrears in the Patent Office, demanded a review of the 
procedure for importing machinery, complained to the Board of Trade 
about delays in the Export Credits Guarantees Department, and so forth. 
Contact with Government on this type of matter goes on all the time. 

The Budget is an annual target. Every year the F.B.I.’s Taxation Com- 
mittee and Economic Policy Committee consider the Finance Bill: the 
Taxation Committee makes a statement of policy in advance of the Budget, 
and the Economic Policy Committee tends to follow with representations 
after the Budget. Thus in the 1952 Budget the F.B.I. sought to get the 

* See Annual Report, 1954, pp. 18-19. 
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Government to drop the Excess Profits Levy, to extend ‘output allowance’ 
to all the extractive industries, to limit Treasury control over the removal 
of businesses from the U.K., and to change the method of valuing director- 
controlled companies for purposes of death duties. 

Finally, the F.B.I. watches legislation, both local and public, and seeks 
amendments. Its scrutiny of local bills is most exacting. In 1954, for 
example, it examined each of the forty-four private bills deposited and 
took exception to thirteen of them. In nine it reached agreement with the 
promoters. In three more it reached agreement after lodging petitions. In 
one case, where the promoting Corporation would not give way at all, it 
lodged a petition and proceeded to a hearing. On public bills it exerts a 
profound influence, and was instrumental in substantially amending such 
important measures as the Transport Bill and Iron and Steel Bills of 
1952-3, the Town and Country Planning Bill of 1953-4, and the Rating 
and Valuation Bill. 

This section is meant to be descriptive, not interpretative: but one com- 
ment on the F.B.I.’s relations with Government must be made immediately 
—and that is to stress how rarely the Federation is arguing policy and how 
overwhelmingly it is concerned with detail, technique, and administration. 
Sir Norman Kipping, the Director General, has himself made this point. 


Of course [he comments] the great bulk of work of Government is administra- 
tion not policy, and most of what I have called the F.B.I.’s policy work lies in the 
field of administration. . . . Measured numerically, the bulk of our contacts with 
the Government concern relatively minor, though often important, issues. Thus 
for Town and Country Planning we have sponsored local industrial committees 
which keep in touch with the local planning authorities over their development 
plans. We have tackled relations with the River Boards over river pollution and 
trade effluent problems in the same way. On a host of other topics—such as the 
public utility services, freight charges, private bills, civil defence, contracts and 
exhibition—we are in constant contact with Government departments and public 
authorities. , 


In the author’s experience, based on file after file of dusty minutes, this 
statement is true. Only on the rarest of occasions did matters arise of 
general public interest and importance. True the Federation does take a 
stand on major issues such as nationalization; as will be seen below. But 
overwhelmingly, its persuasion and advocacy is concerned with technical 
and administrative minutiae, and most of its time and labour is spent on 
these. 
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THE WORKING CONSTITUTION OF THE F.B.I. 


The classification of constitutions is a necessary exercise of political 
scientists, since it makes possible the comparison of different types of 
government. Unfortunately, the criteria of classification are not very satis- 
factory. At best they are ‘terms of art’; they are only too capable of vague 
formulation and intensely subjective and idiosyncratic interpretation. 
These difficulties are very pronounced in today’s fashionable disjunction 
between democracy and oligarchy. Both terms are heavily loaded with 
emotion. Both are exceedingly vague; the various and numerous definitions 
of which ‘democracy’ is capable are well illustrated in UNESCO’s sym- 
posium Democracy in a world of tensions, the tautologous nature of most 
definitions of ‘oligarchy’ in Cassinelli’s “The Law of Oligarchy’.! 

But in the case of the F.B.I. there is a second and even greater difficulty: 
is the concept of oligarchy applicable to this kind of voluntary association 
at all? Oligarchy describes a form of rule. In what sense, if at all, can the 
F.B.I. be said to be ruled? The leaders, the ‘active minority’, have no 
sanctions whatsoever to apply to the members to make them comply with 
a decision. On the other hand, the members have a sanction against the 
leaders which is not available to citizens who disagree with their govern- 
ment: they can secede. The F.B.I. is not only as voluntarist as a trade union 
but in most cases considerably more so. Unlike many trade unionists, the 
F.B.I. member has at least two other national organizations? into which he 
can secede if dissatisfied, and he runs no risk of being ‘sent to Coventry’ if 
he decides not to belong to any national organization.* 

If the ‘active minority’ in the F.B.I. do not ‘rule’, what then do they do? 
The answer to this question provides a third reason for the concept of 
oligarchy being out of place here. The active minority do not rule, do not 
bind or loose. They are there to give the inactive majority what it is paying 
for—the best view (meaning in some cases the most expert view and in some 
cases the most representative view) on matters affecting the profitability of 
private industry. The technical, complex, detailed nature of a great range 
of the policies it has to evolve is such that, in Lowell’s classical exposition, 
they are matters in which the public can have no opinion. Here the formal 
trappings of resolutions and debates are meaningless and time-consuming. 
As for those matters where the ‘best’ opinion means the most representative, 
the F.B.I. through its committee system and Grand Council has evolved a 
method which, although different from a parliamentary democracy, or a 












+ American Political Science Review, xlvii, 1953, pp. 773-84. 
2 Viz. the N.U.M. and the A.B.C.C. 
> This is not necessarily true, of course, of non-participation in such trade associations 

as indulge in price fixing and restrictive practices—about one-sixth of the total. 
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trade union’s delegate conference, appears to be equally representative and 
effective. 








al § The truth is the F.B.I. has a working constitution greatly dissimilar from 
of those with which the political scientist is familiar, and of a curiously hybrid 
S- nature. It consists of a working balance between a roughly representative 
1e assembly on the one hand, and a representative lay bureaucracy assisted 
n. by a paid bureaucracy, on the other. ‘Cats is dogs and rabbits is dogs; but 
mn durned if I know what a parrot be!’ 
: The oligarchic aspect 
n- The standing representative of the 47,000 F.B.I. members is the Grand 
st Council. If any body is to express the criticisms of the membership this is it. 
Yet by the standards of parliaments and congresses it is only crudely repre- 
y: sentative. As compared with the trade-association membership the indi- 
yn vidual members are heavily over-represented. Individual members who 
he are also members of trace associations have double representation. The 
0 electoral process is imperfect: trade associations nominate their represen- 
th tatives, while the electoral panels of individual firms which do, by postal 
he ballot, elect their representatives, are highly artificial constituencies. On 
n- the other hand, if the criterion be to represent all interests roughly propor- 
on tionately to their importance and to attract outstanding spokesmen (to 
he some extent at any rate), the composition of Grand Council is as satisfac- 
he tory as it needs to be. 
> if The Grand Council, however, does not make policy. Rather is policy 
made by and with its consent. Who, then, does evolve and formulate policy? 
0? It is not the Annual General Meeting. Its activities—passing accounts, 
of receiving the annual report, and electing the President—are entirely formal. 
10t It does not even discuss resolutions as the Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
ing tion of British Chambers of Commerce is wont to do. It simply listens to a 
me speech from the President. Policy is in fact evolved by a combination of 
of three elements: the President and his Advisory Committee, the professional 
ge staff, and the committees. None of these emanate from the Grand Council. 
on, They are a sort of epiphenomenon: ‘a mere concomitant of [the Grand 
nal Council] not regarded as its cause or its result’.! The President is the choice 
ng. of the President’s Advisory Committee which itself is the choice of the last 
ve, President who himself was the choice of his Advisory Committee which 
da itself... and so on. For, about half-way through the President’s second year 
ra of office, he and the Advisory Committee nominate a Deputy President 


whose nomination is endorsed by the Grand Council. Later, this Deputy is 
nominated for the presidency in the same way, and the Annual General 


—_ Meeting elects him. There has never been a contested election (although 


' O.E.D.: ‘Epiphenomenon’. A delightful (and useful) word. 
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the Charter and Bye-laws make provision for this). The President and his 
Advisory Committee, having thus ‘arisen’, as it were, are formally respon- 
sible for establishing and for nominating to the standing committees. In 
practice, however, it is the staff who draw up these committees, the Grand 
Council approving them. Nor are the members necessarily members of 
Grand Council; their only formal link with Grand Council is that their 
chairmen are ex officio Grand Council members. 

This concentration of policy-making in groups neither appointed nor 
dismissable by elected representatives nor, indeed, by the membership at 
large, must seem to many the very essence of oligarchy. Yet the F.B.I. 
boldly declares: ‘The F.B.I. policy is formed by its members.”? 


The representative aspect 


There are two important considerations to be borne in mind about the 
method of choosing the President. (1) The post is not a sinecure. On the 
contrary, it is exceedingly arduous. At least half a day every day for two 
whole years must be devoted to the Federation’s day-to-day affairs; and in 
addition there are social functions to attend, tours and speeches to be made 
in the regions, and deputations to lead. Willing candidates are few, and 
candidates who are able as well as willing, fewer still. (2) The Presidency is 
an office of honour as well as responsibility and it is a characteristic of the 
social type from which the Federation members are drawn to avoid what 
the early church called scandalium. It eschews open controversy or open 
rivalry. (The mode of selecting the Conservative leader, as described by 
R. T. McKenzie, is another illustration of the same trait, among much the 
same type of people.) These considerations go a long way to explain the 
method of selection. Another feature of the Presidency to which exception 
has been taken is that, always, the post is held by chairmen of multi- 
millionaire corporations. This, however, is a perfectly natural consequence 
of the way businessmen look at these matters. The fact is that the President 
has no pains, penalties, or rewards to buttress his authority. He fills his 
position entirely by his moral weight and that is why the office is staffed 
by the big guns: they alone carry the necessary metal. There are other 
reasons, too. Such men, the directors of very large firms, have to take broad 
views. In addition their activities bring them into contact with other sections 
of industry. This may account for the strong representation, among past- 
presidents, of chemicals and rubber—they supply most other industries. 

In any case, the true centres of policy-making are the committees, and 
the composition and status of these throws an entirely new light on the 
structure of the F.B.I. For, although not drawn from the Grand Council, 
they are made up of the membership at large; some, the expert committees, 


1 F.B.I., what it is, what it does. 
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being fairly small and composed of technical experts, the others, where a 
policy view is demanded, being made as representative of the affected firms 
and trade associations as possible. The fact that they are established and 
manned at the suggestion of the Director-General and his staff, and not 
of the Grand Council, is a matter of convenience and in no way implies 
that they are anything but independent bodies. Furthermore, the author’s 
research has convinced him that they are truly working committees, 
and by no means rubber stamps for their Chairmen and professional 
staff. The widely representative and participant character of these, the 
main policy organs, must modify if not nullify the notion of the F.B.I. 
as ‘oligarchic’. 

Moreover, these committees, representative in their own way, must 
report their policies to, and seek the approval of, the Grand Council. The 
Grand Council is by no means a rubber stamp, either. Admittedly it does 
not indulge in oratory or whip in its members to hard-pressed divisions: 
but its critical role is nevertheless a real one. It should not be thought, 
either, that all the big guns are drawn into the committees, leaving Grand 
Council to carry only the lightweights—the small firms and personalities. 
For the Grand Council certainly sports its big shots, too; thus among the 
first thirty-two names on the list of individual firms’ representatives! would 
be found men associated with such huge corporations as Shellmex and B.P., 
Monsanto Chemicals, Ferranti, and the E.M.I. network, to mention only 
a few. 

But how far is it true that the Grand Council is itself ‘run’ by a small 
clique of large firms? As an informant told me: “You come to the meeting, 
and there are all the big boys stuck up at the front.’ But this is to be under- 
stood, as he went on to make clear, only as part of the businessman’s general 
attitude that the bigger the firm, the bigger its stake and therefore its entitle- 
ment to ‘the big say’. So long as the ‘big boys’ make their points for them the 
small ones are content to sit quiet at the back. It has been suggested, how- 
ever, that the bigger firms, being wealthier, secure a preponderant voting 
strength in the Grand Council: also that they can influence the ‘inner 
councils’ by withdrawing financial support from the F.B.I. These views are 
based on two misconceptions. Voting strength means little or nothing where 
decisions never go to a vote. How little it matters is clear from the fact 
that Rubber and Chemicals have twice held the Presidency, though 
they had (1948) only three and four votes respectively, compared with 
sixty-one for iron, steel, and engineering. As to ‘pressure’ by withdrawing 
financial support, since the maximum subscription is only £275 p.a., this 
is all the Federation would lose if, say, I-C.I. or Unilever seceded. (In fact, 
as a Past President assured me, no such case has ever arisen.) It is also 





1 For the year 1950, in this case. 
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charged that the richer firms get two votes, one via their trade association 
another as individual members. But for a firm employing less than fifty 
people, the additional cost of individual membership, net of tax, is the 
derisory sum of £8 per year! 

Finally, as we have already stressed, any firm or trade association whose 
interests are ignored or over-ridden has simple and effective remedies. If it 
objects to a policy which the Federation, despite its protests, persists in 
pressing upon the Government, it is at complete liberty to make its own 
representations to the department concerned. It can, in addition, quit the 
F.B.I. altogether. This has not happened so far. Furthermore, the Federa- 
tion draws back unless it is certain of support. ‘It does sometimes happen, 
though surprisingly rarely,’ says the Director General, ‘that issues arise on 
which such unanimity is impossible. Then the F.B.I. has purpose either to 
remain silent, or more often, to indicate the balance of opinion pro and 
con.”! In 1949, for instance, after the Lloyd Jacob report on resale price 
maintenance was published, the Government wanted the F.B.I. to propose 
a scheme for making sure that the practices did not injure the consumer. 
The divergence of opinion within the Federation was too great, and it had 
to confess that in this case it could neither formulate a general set of rules 
nor speak for industry as a whole. All it could do was to collect opinions 
from individual trade associations.” Similarly, when the Conservative 
Government’s Iron and Steel Bill was passing through Parliament in 1952, 
the views of steel producers differed sharply on the supervisory powers 
of the proposed Iron and Steel Board. They differed so sharply in fact 
‘that the Federation had to maintain a neutral attitude’.’ 

These considerations so etiolate and qualify the ascription of ‘oligarchy’ 
as to empty it of meaning. 


The working of the F.B.1. 


What are the roles of the officials, the President and his Committee, the 
committees, and the Grand Council; and what can be said of their respec- 
tive influence on policy determination? 

The senior officials of the F.B.I. form a very strong team: without excep- 
tion, they have academic and civil service backgrounds, and in the last few 
years there has been a strong infusion of younger men, as their predecessors, 
nearly all of whom had been with the Federation from its inception, retired. 
Judging on calibre alone, it would appear as though these senior officers 
might well exercise the decisive influence in the formulation of policy. 
Although it is always difficult to disentangle the official and the lay contri- 
butions to a policy without detailed examination of specific cases, I must 


' The Federation of British Industries, Sir Norman Kipping, p. 4. 


> Annual Report, 1949, p. 19. > Ibid., 1952, p. 11. 
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say that the information I have received and the records I have perused 
lead me strongly to disbelieve that the paid officials exercise a key influence. 
This admittedly personal estimate is consistent with two general points 
which are offered for what they are worth. The first is that, as already 
stressed, the policies in which the F.B.I. are engaged are exceedingly wide, 
various, and technical. The half-dozen senior officers, even were they 
Aristotles, could influence them very little for they would not have either 
the time or the technical competence. The second point is that the lay 
element in policy-making is much too pronounced to give officials their 
head. It is not merely that the committeemen are numerous: more impor- 
tant is the fact that they are very tough and shrewd businessmen. They do 
possess a technical knowledge; they have a personal stake in the outcome 
of decisions; and they are more used to managing than being managed. 

It is not at all easy to assess the influence of the President’s Advisory 
Committee. Its key position in respect of the committees has already been 
noticed. Does it influence policy? “While in no way charged with the 
settlement of policy’, says Sir Norman Kipping of this committee, ‘they 
advise (the President) on tactics and procedure’.! In fact ‘tactics and pro- 
cedure’ have covered such important problems as what attitude to take to 
a nationalization measure—whether to fight immediately on principle or 
wait and amend in detail—how far to press opposition, by what methods— 
when to let go. That the committee is not ‘charged with the settlement of 
policy’ is true in two senses: no such duty is laid on them by Charter and 
Bye-laws, and formally only the Grand Council ‘settles’ policy. But in fact 
so powerfully constituted a body does in certain matters and at certain 
times wield a profound influence. The President and Past Presidents have 
been carefully selected: they are all directors and chairmen of gigantic 
concerns.” Such a body is very influential and it is not surprising that its 
impact radiates beyond the strict confines of what, by the constitution, they 
‘are charged with’. On the other hand, they, like the high officials, have 
neither the time nor the technical knowledge to intermeddle with the 
policies of detail which make 99 per cent. of the Federation’s work. Their 
influence is felt on the rare but critical occasions calling for high strategy 
and tactics. 

The role and influence of the committees can, fortunately, be described 
and assessed more accurately. Here there is abundance of information, 
public as well as private. 


1 The Federation of British Industries, pp. 1-2. 

? The present committee comprises Sir Harry Pilkington of the £3 million firm of glass 
manufacturers, Sir Graham Hayman (President) of the £35 million Distillers’ Compan 
Ltd., Lord Baillieu of Dunlop, Sir Archibald Forbes (Chairman, the Iron and Steel Board), 
Lord Dudley Gordon of J. and E. Hall, Hadfields, and Barclays Bank, Sir George Nelson 
of English Electric, and Sir Robert Sinclair, Chairman of the £79 million Imperial Tobacco 
Company. 
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Committees are of two types, standing and ad hoc: and many have 
‘panels’ or sub-committees. Thus the (Standing) Taxation Committee has 
a Purchase Tax Panel; the (Standing) Transport Users’ Policy Committee 
has Road, Rail, and Shipping Panels. In 1955 there were nineteen Standing 
Committees.! 

_ The committeemen are drawn from the membership at large: for our 
purpose there is an important distinction between the ‘specialist’ and the 
‘representative’ committee. ‘We try’, says an informant, ‘to get the best 
view, which according to the subject-matter may be either the most repre- 
sentative view of industry as a whole or the best informed. This explains 
the very varying structure of our committees some of which are composed 
entirely of technical experts, others which comprise representatives of the 
different sections of industry, and others which again and again are a 
combination of both.’ 

The committee system is geared to the F.B.I.’s departmental organiza- 
tion. Under the Director General there are five departments, of the Over- 
seas Director, Economic Director, Technical Director, Home Services and 
Information Director, and General Secretary; and each of these is split into 
divisions. Thus, the Technical Department has five divisions—for trans- 
port, technical (which covers private and technical legislation, town and 
country planning, trade effluent, &c.), fuel and power, research and educa- 
tion, and industrial art. Each department, and various of the divisions 
within them, is responsible for the affairs of the appropriate committees. 
Thus the Economic Department services the Home Economic Policy Com- 
mittee and its sub-committees; Overseas is responsible for the Exhibitions 
and the Overseas Trade Policy Committees; and so forth. In such a way, 
then, is every committee equipped with its own technical and secretarial 
staff. So equipped, each committee—subject to its policies and actions 
being approved by Grand Council—is a miniature government. Within 
its terms of reference, it not only formulates policies but takes the necessary 
action on them. 

A committee (e.g. the Education Committee) may evolve general policies 
by convening conferences, organizing research, and then publishing and 
circulating the subsequent reports through the membership for informa- 
tion; and often indeed these are put on sale to the general public. Thus the 
Fuel and Power Consumers’ Policy Committee circulates a stream of 
books, articles, and memos to the membership to encourage fuel conserva- 
tion. Next, each committee holds a watching brief for the Federation on all 
projected or new legislation coming within its terms of reference. It will 
try to put its views to the Minister before he has formulated any proposals: 
for instance, no sooner had the Minister let it be known that he was going 


* See Appendix, p. 83 below. 
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to reconsider the mode of valuing residential property as laid down in the 
1948 Local Government Act, than the Valuation and Rating Committee 
put up a memorandum to him and ‘made representations’.' When legisla- 
tion affecting industry is passing through Parliament it is the task of the 
committee and its staff to try to get the bill amended when necessary. For 
example, when the Government amended the Town and Country Planning 
Act of 1947 in what became the Town and Country Planning Act of 1954, 
a special committee, consisting of three of the F.B.I. standing committees, 
was set up to deal with it. It was this committee and its staff which ‘reiterated 
its doubts and criticisms at every possible opportunity during its [the com- 
mittee’s] negotiations with the Ministry . . . [and which made] representa- 
tions to M.P.s before the second reading of the Bill’.? Again, the committees 
or the officers acting for them often negotiate highly complex and detailed 
administrative changes with Government departments and the nationalized 
industries. And it is the committees, represented usually by the chairman 
and one or two senior officials, who prepare evidence for royal commissions 
and other committees of inquiry, and appear before these to supplement the 
written evidence by oral. Their role and influence in the work of the F.B.I. 
is unquestionably the paramount one. 

The upshot of all the preceding, is that policy is evolved, formulated, and 
followed up by the conjoint efforts of first, the President and his Advisory 
Committee, second, the officials, and finally, the committees. This conjoint 
‘apparatus’ coexists with the elected body of members’ representatives, 
being neither appointed nor dismissable by them. Nevertheless, formally 
at any rate, no policy can go forward without the Grand Council’s explicit 
endorsement, and all acts and policies of the ‘apparatus’ are, formally, the 
Grand Council’s. And the Grand Council, as already indicated, exerts a 
sharp scrutiny. At a typical meeting one would find members drawing a 
committee’s attention to its oversights: complaining of a Government policy 
and pressing for representations to be made: rejecting a proposal of a com- 
mittee and referring it back for reconsideration: discussing a committee’s 
report: receiving information from the President on long and tangled 
negotiations with a committee of inquiry, and so forth. 

There is no doubt that a high proportion of committee policies and 
activities receive scant attention and are accepted perfunctorily. Nor, as 
we have seen, is it the practice to press contestable matters to a vote. But 
these facts do not mean that the Grand Council has abdicated its functions. 
They mean that the committee chairmen and their committees have pre- 
pared their reports successfully in the light of the possible objections which 
members or sections of the Grand Council might be expected to entertain. 


1 Annual Report, 1953, p. 12. 
? Tbid., 1954, p. 9. 
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IV. THE POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF THE F.B.lI. 


Opponents of the F.B.I. complain of three things. The F.B.I. is deemed 
a selfish and sectional body. It is held to favour the Conservative party and 
to oppose the Labour party. And it is thought to be able, owing to the 
economic status of its members, to exercise pressure, or even intimidation 
against Governments. The charges are held to be proved by examples of its 
successes under the National Government 1931-9, and under the post-war 
Conservative Governments. The F.B.I.’s own statements, which naturally 
stress its successes rather than its failures, are quoted to give some colour 
to the view. 

The F.B.I. does not speak the language of Social-Democracy. Like any 
other special-interest group it sees the public interest from the angle of its 
own interest, and hence, in its own words: “Whatever the Government in 
power, it seeks to create conditions in which each firm has the maximum 
opportunity to turn its own ideas and resources to the best account in its 
own and the national interest.’! Now it could never be expected that an 
association of business proprietors and managers would do anything else; 
and since, and as long as, other interests are there to put their own special 
views, there is nothing intrinsically undesirable in the F.B.I. putting for- 
ward its own. 

The situation would be considerably different, however, if by reason of 
a special relationship to the Conservative party, or because of its mysterious 
‘economic power’, it could and did always defeat opposing points of view. 
But both views are difficult to sustain. 

For example, the F.B.I. claims that ‘it has no connexion with any political 
party. Nevertheless it believes firmly in the principle of free enterprise.’ 
The common retort of its opponents is to say that this is prevarication: the 
policy of ‘free enterprise’ being identical with that of the Conservative 
party. But the claim of a special interest group to be ‘non-political’ merely 
means that it is not organically connected or affiliated to any political party. 
It does not mean, nor is it intended to mean, that it may not espouse policies 
which are identical with those of a political party, or that it may not, where 
this suits its interests, persuade a political party to adopt its cause.” 

But there is, undeniably, a close connexion between the F.B.I. and the 
Conservative party, and the way this connexion is established explains its 

? The F.B.1., what it is, what it does, p. 1. 

? The T.U.C. made a claim similar to the F.B.I.’s in Oct. 1951 on the return of the Con- 
servatives. And cf. an official interpretation of this statement in Herbert Tracey, The British 
Trade Union Movement, I.C.F.T.U. Monograph 2, pp. 85-86. He says: ‘As an independent 
industrial body the T.U.C. spends no money in support of any political party. It has no 
political funds. The income is spent entirely on the furtherance of its industrial aims.’ One 


ought to add that such aims, as laid down in the T.U.C. constitution, include far-ranging 
measures of nationalization. 
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influence on Conservative party policy and its more distant relationship 
to the Labour party. The connexion is not a formal but a personal one, 
established by an extensive overlap of membership. Most F.B.I. members 
are, privately, Conservatives, and some leading Conservatives are F.B.I. 
members. Nothing is less surprising. The party preferences of ‘top business 
men’, according to Dr. Bonham’s analysis, are overwhelmingly Conserva- 
tive and anti-Labour. In 1945, at the height of Labour’s popularity, he 
estimates that 66 per cent. in this class voted Conservative and only 10 
per cent. Labour. In the 1951 election the respective proportions were 80 
to 8 per cent.? Most F.B.I. members, therefore, must be presumed, in their 
private lives, to be Conservatives. Their voting power, their individual sub- 
scriptions to the Conservative party funds, their presence, or the presence 
of their business colleagues in the Conservative back benches and in the 
House of Lords, clearly give the F.B.I., as such, an important influence with 
the Conservative party. But some conclusions drawn from this go much 
too far. 

For instance, it is felt, or hinted, that since the F.B.I. has this close con- 
nexion with the Conservative party, it must necessarily dictate that party’s 
policy. But this is to ignore two facts: first, other special interests, e.g. the 
N.F.U., the Chambers of Commerce, and a host of trade associations also 
have connexions with the Conservative party, and their views may clash 
with the F.B.I.’s; secondly, the Conservative party draws substantial elec- 
toral support, without which it would be a permanent minority party, from 
trade unionists and the manual wage-earning class generally,’ and their 
views are still more likely to clash with the F.B.I.’s. 

Within the Labour party, however, the F.B.I. has no special claim to 
attention. Any influence it has over this party then must derive—if it exists 
as it is alleged to do—from some other source. This is none other than that 
mysterious ‘economic power’ which is so difficult to define—and it may be 
said at once—to trace.* 

The best way of estimating the F.B.I.’s political influence and technique 
is to review its relations with Government in the past, pre-war as well as 
post-war. Now, if one takes the National Government’s term of office, there 
is no doubt that the F.B.I.’s successes were substantial; and it is on these 
that the F.B.I.’s critics have fastened. It is particularly remembered for its 
prominent part in re-introducing tariffs in 1931-2; for its successful defiance 
of Mr. Neville Chamberlain over the National Defence Contribution in 

1 E.g. of the ten members of the President’s Advisory Committee, 1954, four could be 
positively identified as Conservatives, three being former Conservative M.P.s: while none 
can be identified with the Labour or Liberal parties. 

2 Bonham, The Middle Class Vote, p. 129. 


3 Op. cit., pp. 172-4. 


* Cf. my ‘The Political Power of Private Capital’, pt. i, The Sociological Review, vol. iii, 
no. 2, Dec. 1955. 
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1937; and its successful lobby, with the A.B.C.C. and the Mining Associa- 
tion, against the compulsory amalgamation of coal mines in 1938.1 There 
can be no doubt at all that these successes were both striking and sub- 
stantial; and how closely the F.B.I. was tied into the Conservative party’s 
policy-making machinery has just been revealed by the late L. S. Amery’s 
autobiography, in the third volume.? Similarly the successful struggle 
against compulsory amalgamation of the mines is open to record. Here, 
through the combined efforts of the Mining Association, the A.B.C.C., and 
the F.B.I., the Government found itself faced with a protest meeting of 
eighty-seven back-benchers who sent a deputation to see the Prime Minis- 
ter, and seventy-two of them put down amendments to the offending clause 
for the committee stage. 

This paper has no intention of defending the economic policies of the 
National Government. But a reconsideration of this period shows that this 
evidence of F.B.I. influence is highly selective and gives a misleading 
picture. In the first place, the F.B.I. was not alone in contesting these three 
selected issues. It was joined in each case by the A.B.C.C. and the N.U.M., 
as well as a host of specialist associations. Indeed, in the attack on the 
National Defence Contribution it had the support of the Co-operative 
Societies, and even of the Labour opposition! And protection had the 
support, in 1932, of the T.U.C. In the second place, both the economic 
and political conditions were such as to make the predominance of em- 
ployers’ organizations inevitable. The Labour party in Parliament was 
weak in numbers, discredited by the débacle of 1931, and riven by internal 
faction and dispute. As to the Trade Unions, ‘the movement was con- 
siderably weakened by the high rate of unemployment . . . and was, there- 
fore, unable to assert with sufficient confidence its right to be consulted by 
the government on matters which affected its members’.? Nature abhors 
vacuums and so do interest groups. The employer groups had it all their 
own way in this period because there was no countervailing pressure. 

For this very reason the history of the post-war years, a period of full 
employment in which the trade unions’ counter-pressure has been fully 
exerted, and in which Labour has had seven years of office and six of 
powerful opposition, offers a far better chance of assessing the influence 
of the F.B.I. It indicates three main things. In the first place, the F.B.I. is 
indeed clearly less influential with a Labour Government than with a 
Conservative one. The economic policy of the Labour Governments was, 
except on the need for exports, in sharp opposition to that of the F.B.I.; 


1 E. Davies, National Capitalism (1940), pp. 107, 110, 143, 272, 281, 298; A. Brady, 
Business as a System of Power (1942), p. 177; R. C. F. Greaves, Reactionary England (1936), 
p- 146. 

2 L. S. Amery, My Political Life, vol. iii, pp. 19-22, 74 et seq.—a most important source. 
3 Allen, Power in Trade Unions, p. 29. 
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that of the Conservative Governments, after the first year or so, more and 
more similar. But the contradistinction is not quite as sharp as has been 
imagined: the F.B.I. has had its successes under the Labour Government 
and its failures under the Conservatives. It was successful, for instance, 
with its allies, in getting the Labour Government to drop the restriction of 
‘C’ licences as laid down in the original Transport Bill of 1946-7. In 1949 
it persuaded the Chancellor to increase ‘initial depreciation allowances’ 
from 20 to 40 per cent.;' it secured more favourable compensation terms 
for mineral undertakers under the Town and Country Planning Act. It 
claimed credit for the abolition of ‘many’ of the 180 separate controls 
abolished in 1949—to take a mere sample of instances. On the other hand, 
under the Conservatives it failed to get its way over the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1954, securing relatively minor concessions only; in 1953 it 
failed to get the Government to drop the transport levy on road goods 
vehicles which was a central feature of the Transport Bill of 1953,‘ and it 
could not get the Government to abandon the Excess Profits Levy of 1952.° 

In the second place, the F.B.I., whether under a Labour or a Conserva- 
tive Government, is always more successful on detail than on principle. 
This, of course, is strikingly illustrated by its experiences with nationaliza- 
tion. It vigorously opposed each successive measure, but quite unsuccess- 
fully; on the other hand it achieved substantial successes in important detail, 
such as freedom for the ‘C’ licensee in the Transport Act 1947, and the 
‘general duty’ clauses and consumers council clauses (clauses 3 and 6) of 
the Iron and Steel Act of 1949. Similarly, as in the instance given above of 
the Conservative Town and Country Planning Act, it quite failed on the 
general principle but got concessions on detail. 

Thirdly, its technique is the same, whatever the Government. In the first 
place—as before each annual Budget, or in July 1946 when it endorsed the 
road-rail agreement as a basis for transport policy, or in 1952 when it 
considered the valuation of property for rating—it tries to put a policy to 
the Minister before he has one of his own. Next, when the Minister’s policy 
as announced, or a bill as published, is found to contain objectionable 
features, it takes the high line of ‘principle’, and only if this fails does it 
fall back on saving what can be saved by detailed amendment. Its view is, 
in the Director General’s words: ‘Parliament may decide upon a line of 
policy: to nationalise or de-nationalise the steel industry, to impose or repeal 
an excess profits levy. Industry may or may not like the policy: and the 
F.B.I. will say so on its behalf. But when the issue is decided, it may make 
a world of difference how the policy is implemented and translated through 

? Annual Report, 1949,p.13. > 2 Ibid., p. 16. 

> Ibid., 1954, p. 9. * Ibid., 1953, p. 9. 


5 Ibid., 1952, p. 9. But it did secure many substantial amendments, and claims part of the 
credit for the repeal of this tax in 1953. 
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administration into action.”! Its first line of action is representations to, or 
deputations to the Minister, where its view is pressed. If this fails, it tries to 
organize parliamentary strength. Failing to persuade Mr. Gaitskill, the 
Chancellor, to drop the anti-tax-evasion clauses of his 1951 Budget, the 
F.B.I. ‘sought parliamentary support’ for amendments which were ‘radi- 
cally to readjust them’.? On the Government’s ‘rigid adherence’ to its 1954 
Town and Country Planning Bill despite all the discussion between F.B.I. 
and Minister, the F.B.I. informed friendly M.P.s of their views before the 
second reading debate. Once this stage is over, the F.B.I. again drops back 
into detail: its friends among the M.P.s will be briefed by it to press its 
desired amendments in committee, while further deputations will visit the 
Minister, or his officials, to make them more receptive. Sometimes the 
technique is successful. Sometimes it is not. 

Most important, the technique is the same under both Labour and Con- 
servative Governments: there is no evidence to suggest that during Labour’s 
period of office the F.B.I. ever went beyond the proper, decorous, and 
constitutional methods described. Now this is not because other methods, 
which could rightly be called “economic pressure’, do not exist. Two policies 
were open to the F.B.I. during the period of Labour rule. The first was to 
break off all relations with Government committees: the second to refuse 
to help the Government to carry out its policies in matters where the co- 
operation of industry was important. In point of fact the opportunities for 
pressure presented by the latter are very real. In one Report alone, that for 
1949, no less than three examples appear. The first was the Dollar Exports 
Board, an independent body ‘set up to render all possible service to present 
or potential exporters from the United Kingdom to Canada and the U.S.A.’ 
It was devised to try to counter the drain upon the reserves which had 
already caused the devaluation of the pound, and was established at a 
meeting of ‘industrialists, bankers, merchants, and trade unionists, held at 
the Board of Trade’.’ Here the F.B.I., by declining co-operation, could have 
put the Government in a severe difficulty. The second instance was the co- 
operation of the F.B.I., N.U.M., and A.B.C.C. after the Chancellor had 
appealed for their help in securing dividend limitation. In 1948 these bodies 
jointly recommended the policy to their membership, in 1949 they renewed 
their recommendation. Thirdly, the Federation also agreed to continue, 
for another year, the voluntary scheme for the limitation of advertising, first 
introduced in 1947. It is clear that where Government is dependent on such 
co-operation, it renders itself very vulnerable. 

Now all this occurred, in 1949, at a time when the Government’s relations 

1 The Federation of British Industries, p. 6. 

? Annual Report, 1951, p. 14. 


3 Ibid., 1949, p. 8. The Dollar Exports Board still exists, with the F.B.I. as a powerful 
member. 
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with industry were very strained owing to its decision to go forward with 
nationalizing iron and steel. Despite this, the F.B.I., which was most 
prominent in the opposition to this bill, did not use its undoubted oppor- 
tunity to exert ‘economic pressure’. Why was this? Certainly, some mem- 
bers of the F.B.I. had thought of doing so at one time. For, speaking of the 
Federation’s hostility to nationalization, Sir Norman Kipping says, ‘There 
were a few who thought that we should stand completely aloof.’ But he 
himself supplies the answer. “The Grand Council took the view that such a 
course would come near to being unconstitutional and would not be in the 
best interests of industry itself.”! 

As to the first reason, ‘constitutionality’: while F.B.I. members must 
certainly be deemed to favour constitutional processes for their own sake, 
there can be no doubt that prudential reasons also play a part. For capital 
to withdraw its co-operation from Government is an open invitation to 
labour to do the same; if the General Strike was, as industry claimed, a 
threat to the constitution, there could be little excuse for industry doing 
something very similar. The second reason, ‘the best interests of industry’, 
lies open to a variety of interpretations. One is particularly relevant: that 
if industry had in fact declined to co-operate, the Government could have 
—and would have—taken powers to make it do so. The voluntary limita- 
tion of advertisements, for instance, was in fact the F.B.I.’s own suggestion, 
its alternative to Mr. Dalton’s proposals in his 1947 Budget to disallow 
certain advertising expenditures for taxation purposes.? Similarly, the 
failure to limit dividends could have been followed by a statutory limita- 
tion, a cause often urged in Labour circles. To take a final example: when 
in 1949 the Labour Government decided to nationalize iron and steel, Sir 
Andrew Duncan and his colleagues resigned from the Iron and Steel Board 
in protest. It availed them nothing. The industry was nationalized just the 
same. 

In fact, faced by a Government with a strong popular mandate and a 
disciplined working majority, there is little, short of open unconstitution- 
ality, that industry can do. In such political conditions, the so-called ‘money 
power’, or “economic power’ does not exist. 


What ought we then to conclude? Can it truly be said, as some people 
seem to think, that the F.B.I. wields a predominant influence in the counsels 
of the Conservative party and is able, when it so wishes, to impede or 
prevent the operations of a Labour Cabinet supported by a strong public 
opinion? Neither is true. The F.B.I. will clearly have a far greater influence 
with the Conservative party than the Labour party because its ideology and 


1 The Federation of British Industries, p. 6. 
? Annual Report, 1949, p. 14. 
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social make-up are so much more closely identified with that party than 
they are with the other. But even with a Conservative Government in 
power, the F.B.I. is but one voice—albeit a very powerful one—among 
many; and today one of the other voices, however vicariously, is that of the 
trade unions. And so, as we have seen, the F.B.I. suffers disappointments 
and failures as well as securing successes. And, faced by a resolute Govern- 
ment, even one pledged to abrogate private property and ‘free enterprise’, 
it can, if that Government has the support of public opinion, do nothing 
except comply with its wishes. The notion of the F.B.I. as the eminence 
grise of British politics must be abandoned. Thurman Arnold, the Ameri- 
can trust-buster, once wrote a book with the excellent title, The Folk-Lore 
of Capitalism. Socialism has its folk-lore too: and this notion of the F.B.I. 
is part of it. 
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NOTES AND REVIEW ARTICLES 


COMMUNIST MOTIVES 


W. H. MORRIS-JONES 


University of Durham 


IN a previous Note in this Journal,! I mentioned, in relation to communist and catholic 
‘power-structures’, the mystery of motivation. The question was framed in this way: ‘at 
what point, if at any, as we move up the party or church ladder, does simple, sincere and 
devoted belief in the dogmas become transformed into a more or less cynical manipulation 
of dogma and everything else in the interests of the power structure itself?’ I ventured to 
suggest that there could be no simple answer since ‘even the lowliest party member or the 
most parochial priest acquires some regard for the preservation and enhancement of power 
as such’, while ‘those who achieve the summits of power do so only by travelling over a 
long route whose every stage must inculcate respect and reverence for the dogma’. I hinted 
that evidence on this point, however difficult to obtain, would be welcome. 

Lord Lindsay’s book? can be regarded as a contribution to the solution of this problem. 
His manner of stating the problem at the outset is to say that since it is no longer possible 
to believe in both the good faith and the good sense of the Chinese Communists, ‘there are 
two alternative hypotheses which can explain the evidence: 1. The Chinese Communist 
leaders are acting rationally but are not sincere in saying that they want peace and want to 
promote the well-being of the Chinese people. They are only making such claims as cover 
for some quite different objective such as the extension and consolidation of their power. 
2. The Chinese Communist leaders are sincere in saying that they are working for peace 
and for the interests of the Chinese people but operate in a psychopathic state of emotional 
and intellectual confusion which makes them incapable of acting rationally to attain those 
objectives.’ The argument of the book is that there is better ground for the latter hypothesis, 
that Anglo-American behaviour is based on the former, and that a new kind of approach to 
China is called for. 

This is a serious and important book. It may be as well, therefore, to dispose at once of 
one’s complaints. The first is that there is an avoidable and distressing amount of repetition. 
This seems to be due in part simply to poor arrangement and hurried preparation. But this 
in turn is connected with the curious origins of the book. It began, it appears, as a document 
inviting the sponsors of the Peking Peace Conference to declare their intention to use the 
conference to discuss conditions for peace and not simply as a means of propaganda. It has 
been rearranged and expanded and is now addressed to the West; it seeks not only to offer 
a general explanation of Chinese Communist behaviour but also to serve as something like 
a guide-book advising statesmen and diplomats as to how they should proceed in their 
dealings with the new China. This change of purpose may have muddled the arrangement. 
A second defect is similar: the book is laboured and tedious in style. That is, not only are 
the same points and arguments repeated, but every one is hammered home in a monoton- 
ously persistent fashion. This fault arises in part from Lord Lindsay’s earnest and passionate 
desire to persuade and convince his readers. His attachment to China is profound and the 
cold war is for him a personal loss as well as a political misfortune; little wonder that, since 
he believes the West is missing opportunities of ending the cold war, he should wish to state 
his argument with all force. Attachment may be an asset, for it may afford a means of 


1 ‘Mr. Blanchard on the Kremlin and the Vatican’, Political Studies, vol. iii, No. 1, p. 68. 

2 CHINA AND THE COLD WAR. By MICHAEL LINDSAY. (Melbourne University Press. 
Pp. 283. 21s.) 

Political Studies, Vol. IV, No. 1 (1956, 85-97). 
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understanding. But Lord Lindsay writes as if at the back of his mind there were a fear that 
what he says was in danger of being discounted, simply because of this attachment. This 
seems only to add to the tedium of the style, for there is a little too much protesting about 
the ‘standards of scientific method’. The pages are loaded with the words ‘evidence’, ‘empiri- 
cal’, ‘hypothesis’, ‘scientific’, ‘rational’. This would be very proper if scientific method were 
the subject of the book instead of a tool used in its making; scaffolding is important, but 
most buildings, once up, look better without it. Here again, however, the origin of the book 
has to be remembered; Lord Lindsay wanted to show up the crippling effects of a pseudo- 
scientific dogma by demonstrating a genuinely scientific method at work. 

Stripped of repetitions, the argument of the book can be stated simply. The hypothesis 
accepted by official western foreign policy and by most western opinion is that the Com- 
munists are rationally pursuing the aim of maintaining and extending their power. What- 
ever may be the motives of the rank and file, those of the leaders are unambiguous. They 
are insincere men who deliberately use ‘doublethink’ as a device to confuse the enemy 
abroad and secure support at home. On this analysis, there can be no peaceful coexistence 
but only an armed truce. Policy must consist only of rearmament and negotiation from 
strength, accompanied by distrust of every peace movement. This hypothesis has been too 
readily accepted—as if it were the only alternative to believing the Communists to be both 
sincere and rational. In fact, this hypothesis fails adequately to explain many features of 
Chinese leaders’ behaviour, such as the conduct of the 1950 delegation to Britain. Moreover, 
it presupposes some kind of dividing line within the Communist party between deceivers 
and dupes which in turn implies a degree of skill in the leaders which is improbable. A view 
which provides a more complete explanation of communist behaviour and at the same time 
involves fewer unlikely implications is that which takes fuller account of the nature of 
Marxism and is prepared to acknowledge the influence of adherence to Marxism on even 
the top leadership. Leaders and followers alike are both sincere and deceived. They believe 
in and have become accustomed to a system of thought which rejects empiricism and is 
unscientific. Facts are not respected because ‘truth is that which serves the interest of the 
masses’. Facts that contradict the dogma are simply not admitted. Thus, North Korean 
prisoners must have been coerced to remain away from their communist fatherland. The 
Soviet Union cannot possibly be imperialist. (Lindsay quotes a nice example of this from 
a Chinese party book: ‘The Communists must be the most determined, most reliable and 
most capable leaders of the movement for the liberation and independence of all oppressed 
nations. . .. They cannot pursue a policy of aggression against any other nation or a policy 
of oppressing the national minorities within their own country. Thus we can understand 
that there is not the slightest basis for such demagogic propaganda and malicious slander of 
the imperialists as . . . “The Soviet Union is guilty of Red Imperialism”, etc.’) Again, com- 
munists make a lot of difficulty for themselves because they cannot believe in the danger 
of an abuse of power; since bureaucratic abuses in fact do occur, they have to be explained 
as sabotage by remnants of hostile groups. The inadequacy of Marxism compels a running 
retreat from reality and a disinclination to submit to an investigation of facts. In a similar 
way, the naive belief in the existence for any situation of an absolutely correct policy and 
in the ability of applied Marxism to discover that policy also creates difficulties; since the 
party is infallible and since nevertheless in fact mistakes evidently happen, the only explana- 
tion must be the deviation of individuals from the correct line. The leaders themselves are 
caught in the doublethink; only by a really free discussion would they be able to escape. 
But this is not available to them for every party discussion is one within the safe framework 
of doublethink, and indeed free discussion is avoided as far as possible. 

At this point in the argument, Lord Lindsay turns from general evidence and relies more 
on his own experience of Chinese Communists in particular. He makes a distinction between 
irrational and fanatical behaviour, the former being capable of modification. He produces 
arguments for believing that the Chinese Communist party contains as yet relatively few 
fanatics. He admits that there has been a deterioration in this respect since 1949—through 
fear and its accompanying hysteria—but he thinks that there is sufficient in the peculiar 
traditions of the Chinese party to warrant hope of modifying their attitude. Unlike most 
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communist parties, that of China found itself at an early stage with administrative respon- 
sibilities. This bred a realism which was ready to recognize facts; witness Mao’s slogans: 
‘seek the truth by reference to fact’ and ‘if you have not investigated, you have no right to 
speak’. Doctrinaires were distrusted and the party preferred good sense even if it meant the 
danger of heresy. Moreover, the Chinese Communist party had to learn the exercise of 
power in a situation where it was open to the masses to leave communist territory and 
move elsewhere. For this reason it had to pay exceptional attention to devising policies 
which really did serve the interests of the masses, and this ideal of service is still live and 
genuine. Western policy should do all it can to show China that it is a matter of choosing 
between noting the facts and serving the people on the one hand, and denying the facts and 
serving a dogma on the other. This implies a willingness to depart from conventional 
diplomacy in favour of imaginative retaliation designed to expose the character of double- 
think to those who are its victims. It is, Lord Lindsay concedes, a difficult policy and it is 
not certain of success. But it was worth trying in the period 1945-9, when many oppor- 
tunities were missed, and it is still worth trying now. The chances of success cannot be 
determined unless the experiment is undertaken. A campaign of psychological warfare 
should be directed at all levels—at the leaders in conferences and meetings, at the people 
in other ways. It demands complete sincerity and a willingness to be openly critical of 
prejudice and folly in our own western camp—including greater readiness in Britain to 
abandon the defence of indefensible aspects of American policy. But if it could be done, 
the way of Yugoslavia would still be open to China. 

The argument has much validity and there can be little doubt that it needed to be said. 
The book is, of course, pre-Geneva and it has therefore to some extent been overtaken by 
events; the relaxation and lowering of barriers during 1955 has been recognized by many 
observers as important mainly in its effect of opening the way for frank discussion and 
exchange of ideas. But this has not made the book unnecessary; indeed, it may be said that 
now more than ever an understanding of communist motives is essential to wise statesman- 
ship. Some comments on the book may therefore be appropriate. First, in spite of all the 
talk about empirical investigation and explaining the factual evidence, there is not as much 
illustrative material about Chinese Communist party thinking in the book as one would 
have liked. A great deal more data must be available to Lord Lindsay; a more tidily ordered 
book would have been able to carry more evidence without being increased in size. 
Secondly, Lord Lindsay has been so satisfied to be able to show how Marxism causes 
irrational conduct that he tends to minimize the importance even among communists of 
other causes of such conduct. He mentions, but pays quite inadequate attention to the 
influence of nationalist sentiment. This would be important in any circumstances; it must 
be peculiarly significant in an Asia waking from colonialism. Some of the policy shifts and 
internal splits of the Indian Communist party certainly owe something to the xenophobia 
coming from former colonial status. It must enter as a factor making the Chinese Com- 
munists behave—for example, in relation to British business firms—in a way contradictory 
to their professions and even their interests. Finally, Lord Lindsay has in places been 
carried away by his own argument and overstated his case. So sure is he that the ‘rational 
pursuit of power’ hypothesis is generally accepted to the exclusion of the ‘irrational pursuit 
of welfare’ hypothesis that he sometimes talks as if the latter alone were a complete 
explanation. It cannot be said that this is his considered view, for he has also agreed that 
motives are normally mixed. But he has on occasion gone too far away from the ‘power’ 
view. There is an important truth in the view that ‘the typical communist is a tragic rather 
than a villainous figure’, motivated by sincere desires which his system of faith frustrates. 
But it would be foolish to fail to see that the system of faith also compels a pursuit of 
power, and it is not clear that Lord Lindsay recognizes the degree to which in the communist 
mind power and the ideals it serves are fused into one. He is right in criticizing the naive 
theory of ‘deceivers at the top and dupes below’ but he still speaks of his psychological 
warfare as separating those communists who in their hearts put power first from those who 
put the people first. The difficulty is precisely that the power maniac and the most sincere 
servant of the people may be one. 





SOCIAL CLASS AND 
POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


KEITH PANTER-BRICK 


London School of Economics and Political Science 


THE concept of social class has entered a great deal into recent political studies. There is a 
growing interest in the social background of those who have some political function to 
perform. The analysis of the vote as an expression of social class is but the largest and most 
promising single area of study. Similar analyses have also been made of those who become 
higher civil servants or parliamentarians. 

Now an understanding of political institutions in class terms is nothing new in political 
studies. Also, the sociologists, with their emphasis on the social group, have long ago shown 
the importance of other than the purely political factors in determining a man’s outlook 
and opinions. But recent improvements in the technique of sampling, and the success of the 
sociologists themselves in classifying more exactly the different social classes, have per- 
mitted a number of empirical studies to be made, with the result that we now possess a mass 
of reliable information on the class status of those who, in one form or another, exercise 
political power. 

What weight is to be attached to such studies? Do they serve to confirm a class interpre- 
tation of politics or are they largely irrelevant to an understanding of how political institu- 
tions work? This is a question calling for a detailed answer but I confine myself here to one 
general observation and take by way of example the study of voting behaviour in terms of 
social class. It has been shown that there is often a strong correlation between support for 
a political party and membership of some particular social class. Now does it follow that 
because a party finds the bulk of its support within a certain class that that party is therefore 
a class party, in the sense that its policies must reflect a definite class interest? The party 
leaders, it may be said, are obliged for reasons of electoral strategy, if for no other, to 
attend to the class interests of those who vote for them. The electorate itself is divided into 
the various social classes, political parties are inevitably the outgrowth rooted in the social 
structure of the country, and it is in this fashion that the policies of the various parties 
are set. 

This sort of conclusion overlooks a great deal. A distinction must be made between the 
actual policy of a particular party and the class image which may be associated with it in 
the minds of the electorate. A party may have a certain class image and yet carry out 
policies which, while never completely contrary to the class expectations of its supporters, 
cannot be called class policies. Two good examples of this are the British Labour Party and 
the German Social Democrat Party. Both are moderate when in office, yet electoral studies 
have shown that they are supported as working-class parties, as parties ‘of? the working 
class. It is at times difficult to reconcile what most voters state to be the basis of their 
allegiance to the party and what is accepted as party policy. Indeed it has even been 
suggested that, in Great Britain at least, there is a disjunction in the mind of the voter 
between what the party is taken to stand for and what the party does when it is the Govern- 
ment.! Both the Labour Party and the Social Democrats have in fact reached a point of 
departure. They are faced with the problem whether it would not be better to bring the 


? John Bonham, The Middle Class Vote, p. 96. 
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party’s class image more into line with actual party policy. Their difficulty is thus not that 
of being obliged to pursue class policies, because the bulk of the party voters are drawn 
from a single class, but that of deciding how useful the party’s class image still is. Where 
class consciousness is strong its utility in attracting a class vote will outweigh the deterrent 
effect it has on others. Class consciousness may in fact be so strong that a party that is 
only nominally a class party may not suffice. On the other hand, the class basis of party 
allegiance may be merely traditional and the party’s class image could be cast off as out- 
worn. The bare knowledge that party votes are cast on a class basis gives no indication of 
the strength of class feeling and of class opinion, which the party must take into account. 

Those who may have been encouraged by recent electoral studies to think of parties in 
class terms also overlook the fact that social classes and political parties interact upon one 
another. A voter may support a party because it is traditionally associated with the social 
class to which he belongs, but he may also be encouraged by the party to think of himself 
as belonging to a distinct class. His feeling of class solidarity depends to some extent upon 
whether or not he is politically organized on a class basis. Yet these subjective factors—the 
feeling of belonging to a separate social class—are among the most important in determin- 
ing what social classes may be said to make up a community. In other words, social classes 
may be underpinned or undermined, as the case may be, by political leadership. Just as 
political parties may be partly explained in terms of social class, so one may partly explain 
the social structure of a country by reference to its political history. Party leaders may 
sometimes be the guardians of a distinct class interest, and so the spokesmen of a class 
party, but they are as likely merely to inherit a class image, which they may sharpen or blur 
on their own responsibility. 

Thus although it may well be that there is a close correlation between a vote for a certain 
party and membership of a particular social class, it remains an open question whether 
that party is a class party or not, whether it has a definite class interest to defend, whether 
it is under pressure from its own following to pursue class policies. A study showing how 
political allegiance tends to be established on a class basis may give the political community 
an appearance of being divided on class lines, but it needs further investigation to show 
whether this is really the case. We need to be told how a vote on polling day is related to 
what goes on between elections. The best of psephologists know this well enough.’ They 
do not confine themselves to correlating party vote to social class but sample opinion on 
political issues, probe into the reasons given for voting a particular way, and discuss the 
vote in relation to its wider political context. 

Studies of party choice in terms of social class have therefore a limited value. They are 
informative about the manner in which the vote is exercised, and show that, for many a 
voter, party choice reflects a long-standing association between this class and that party 
rather than any other factor. But this information needs interpretation and by itself it does 
not help one very much to understand party politics. This general comment on the value 
of such studies applies even more forcibly to similar studies of other political institutions. 
An analysis of the social background of higher civil servants, for instance, even if it shows 
that they are drawn mainly from one social class, will not in itself tell one very much about 
the functioning of the civil service. It may be true that in certain countries there is political 
bias on the part of civil servants that is due to narrow recruitment; but whether it is true 
can only be determined by studying the actual behaviour of the civil servants concerned. 
A study of the social background may help to support one’s conclusions; but by itself it 
proves nothing and should direct observation of behaviour make it obvious that no class 
bias is ever shown then information about social background will be almost trivial. In 
other words, political institutions are only to be judged by observing how they function, 
and investigations into the social background of those in authority and those who are in a 
position to influence political decisions may sometimes be of value as supporting factual 
evidence, but it is a mistake to attach any greater weight to them. 


1 e.g. David Butler in Political Studies, June 1955, pp. 146-7. 





AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW' 


MAX BELOFF 
Nuffield College, Oxford 


AN introduction to American constitutional law, specifically designed for British readers, 
by an American author known for his studies of British and French administrative law, 
which comes to us from the Cambridge University Press and with the imprimatur of the 
Master of University College, Oxford, deserves respectful attention. Furthermore the author 
excites the curiosity even of those with some acquaintance with his theme by dividing the 
work into two parts; the first, dealing under the title of ‘The Structure’ with the main 
American institutions and their inter-relationship; the second, under the title ‘Modern 
Developments’ with those aspects of the subject most affected by the changes in constitu- 
tional practice and interpretation in the last two decades. Both are valuable, but the element 
of subjective preference almost unavoidable in dealing with recent or contemporary con- 
troversies has overflowed a little into Professor Schwartz’s handling of the more descriptive 
parts of the work. 

On matters of fact, Professor Schwartz is a reliable guide on the whole, though a certain 
legalism may here and there mislead a non-American student as to actual practice. For 
instance, it is true that the indirect election of Senators was formally the rule until the 
passage of the Seventeenth Amendment (pp. 53-54); but in a number of northern States 
this had for some time been circumvented by having state legislators pledged to vote for 
senatorial candidates chosen in primary or general elections. If this now is only of historical 
interest, the same is not true of Professor Schwartz’s reference to conference committees in 
Congress. His description nowhere indicates the latitude they are permitted by the two 
Houses—a latitude whose effect on the final form of measures led Senator Norris to refer 
to them as constituting a third House in Congress and as being ‘in very important matters 
of legislation, the most important branch’ of the American legislature. Or again, while one 
would not deny the important role of executive agreements in America’s foreign relations, 
two of the examples given seem very odd. The ‘open door’ notes of John Hay and the 
rather equivocal responses to them do not constitute an agreement in any sense, and the 
technical term is hardly applicable to the ‘gentleman’s agreement’ by which Theodore 
Roosevelt got Japanese immigration regulated. 

Specific attempts to compare United States with British or Commonwealth practice are 
on the whole perhaps wisely avoided. It is difficult to accept the suggestion that Australia 
provides a more genuine example of federalism than Canada; and although the texts of the 
Constitutions are of course to be read in this sense, the explanation that Canada differs 
because the units of the federation were only created with the federal system itself is not 
very helpful. To suggest (p. 66) that ‘it is the precedence of government bills in the House 
of Commons which ensures that the plethora of bills which may be introduced by private 
members, for the most part, never sees the light of day on the floor of the House’ is to take 
up only one point, and that not necessarily the most important one to explain a totally 
different situation from that prevailing in Congress. The author is obviously confused about 
the nature of British tribunals of inquiry under the 1921 Act, since he writes that they may 
have ‘a wider composition’ while Congressional committees of investigation must be made 
up of members of the legislature (p. 75 n.). In fact, of course, the British tribunal, as was 


1 AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. By BERNARD SCHWARTZ. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. xiv + 364. 25s.) 
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made clear for instance in the debate on the 1936 budget ‘leakage’, represents an alternative 
to a Parliamentary inquiry (by a Select Committee), not a form of it. Professor Schwartz’s 
confusion on this point is the more inexplicable in that a suggestion has recently been made 
that some abuses of the American system might be remedied if Congress were to agree to 
delegate some of its investigatory powers to tribunals of the British type.t On the other 
hand, his defence of the Administrative Procedure Act of 1946 against some British 
criticisms might well interest the committee recently set up by the Treasury to look into 
some parallel problems in this country, and it is also worth noting the importance he 
attaches to the fact that ‘the constitutional grant to the American courts of “the judicial 
power” enables them to assert an inherent authority to review the legality of the decision 
of executive officers’ (p. 22). 

With regard to Congress’s power of investigation itself, Professor Schwartz does not deny 
that ‘there have been abuses in recent years’, and admits that ‘characters are gravely com- 
promised by evidence that would never see the light of day in a court room’ (p. 58). But he 
regards the possibility of injury to individuals involved in the immunity of witnesses before 
the committees as outweighed by the public interest. Not all American writers are as com- 
placent as this, nor do they all share Professor Schwartz’s willingness to accept the lack of 
protection for government servants under recent loyalty proceedings on the legalistic ground 
taken by the Courts that government employment is not a privilege. For it is not only 
employment by the state that must be affected but a man’s entire reputation and prospects, 
and at least one notorious case of inter-departmental differences over the loyalty of the 
same individual has cast doubt on the ability of non-judicial bodies to handle matters of 
this kind. Professor Schwartz’s book went to press too soon to deal with recent attempts to 
probe the question of whether the granting of a passport, which is clearly a discretionary 
power for any government, may be handled not merely according to discretion but accord- 
ing to whim. Enthusiasts for civil liberties may also not follow Professor Schwartz’s willing- 
ness to accept the finding in Dennis v. the United States that the U.S. Communist Party 
constitutes a ‘clear and present danger’ in Mr. Justice Holmes’s sense. If more prepared 
than some liberal Americans to offer up civil liberties on the altar of the ‘cold war’, Pro- 
fessor Schwartz is liberal enough on racial questions, and his examination of the ways in 
which the Supreme Court has assisted in the demotion of ‘Jim Crow’ by its attack on the 
White Primaries and its over-ruling of Plessy v. Ferguson should be enlightening to British 
students; it is perhaps too much to hope that they will at last begin to see the possible 
advantage of writing bills of rights into the constitutions of ‘plural societies’ instead of 
assuming that if parliamentary sovereignty is good enough for Westminster it is good 
enough anywhere. 

It would perhaps be unfair to suggest that it is an old-fashioned concern for property 
(rather than civil rights) and the balance between national and state authority, which he 
elsewhere describes as the main future concerns of the Supreme Court, that inspires Pro- 
fessor Schwartz’s repeated insistence on the importance of judicial review. For him, regula- 
tion 188 is ‘notorious’; and in Liversidge v. Anderson his sympathies are all with Lord 
Atkin. At any rate, he is quite prepared to say that ‘the French experience shows that a 
constitution which cannot be enforced by the courts contains but empty words’ (p. 8) and 
that ‘continental experience shows that a constitution which cannot be judicially enforced 
contains but empty words’ (p. 125), and that ‘a constitution is a mere paper instrument unless 
the guarantees contained in it are adequately safeguarded by the courts’ (p. 187). He is 
prepared to argue with regard to Great Britain that it should not rely on Parliament con- 
tinuing to accept the ‘self-limitations of its own sovereignty’ since ‘recent experience in 
other countries should show how ineffective mere self-limitations may prove to be when 
put to the test’ (p. 26). 

On the function of the Court in handling questions of the constitutionality of legislation, 
Professor Schwartz gives an illuminating discussion of the reasons why the principle of 
stare decisis is less honoured than in England, and argues that the Court would gain 


1 See Alan Barth, Government by Investigation (New York, 1955), pp. 212-14. 
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authority if it were a little less changeable. On the other hand, he does not deal with the 
loss of prestige due to the promulgation of decisions arrived at by narrow majorities, and 
in arguing that over the New Deal measures the Court did not go into reverse soon enough, 
he seems open to the charge of inconsistency. 

Even the United States has imperfect constitutional guarantees by Professor Schwartz’s 
standard; its Courts share with the British ones the unwholesome ‘doctrines of political 
questions and acts of State’ (p. 157). The reluctance of the Supreme Court to review Presi- 
dential acts he regards as a perversion of the doctrine of the separation of powers (p. 203). 
Indeed it is even more dangerous that such a view should be upheld in a country where the 
Executive is independent, than in one where it can still be dismissed by the legislature. In as 
far as the President has emergency powers they are derived from the quasi-delegation of 
powers implied in a Congressional declaration of war (p. 197). The contrary precedent, and 
arguments for it, of Abraham Lincoln are passed over in silence. It is therefore not sur- 
prising to find Professor Schwartz attaching enormous importance to the ‘steel seizure’ case 
(Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer) to which he devotes a whole chapter. The 
arguments put forward on behalf of the President are in his view comparable only with 
those of the upholders of the prerogative in the Ship-money case, and he goes on to point 
out the relation of the concurring opinions to the opinions as to the supplanting of the 
prerogative by statute delivered in the British case, Attorney General v. De Keyser’s Royal 
Hotel. President Truman as Charles I, or alternatively as George III, is not altogether 
convincing; but the general line is clear enough. The Executive is suspect: Congress which 
has seen only a single enactment overturned by a Court decision since 1937 is more trust- 
worthy. 

It is well that this should be so. The States at least can no longer seriously compete with 
its authority: ‘dual federalism’ is dead, as Professor Schwartz illustrates by the evolution of 
the law relating to inter-governmental tax immunity; ‘one wonders’, he writes, ‘whether the 
States are not doomed to become mere vestigial survivals of a formerly flourishing federal 
system’ (p. 5). This rather cavalier handling of the States may help to explain Professor 
Schwartz’s unsatisfactory treatment in his chapter on ‘the United States and the United 
Nations’ of the controversy over the ‘Bricker amendment’. He nowhere makes it clear that 
what some of the amendment’s supporters want, is to make international agreements run 
the gauntlet not only of Congress, but of all the State legislatures if they involve internal 
enforcement. The view that the only thing wrong with Congress’s taking the lead in the 
handling of foreign affairs is its unrepresentative character, particularly where the upper 
house is concerned (p. 313), suggests a failure to grapple with what is meant by ‘foreign 
affairs’ when participation in an organization such as NATO is involved. Nor is it really 
arguable that in trying to do away with self-executing treaties the United States is only 
putting itself into the position of other countries with no ‘supreme law’ clause (p. 326). 
Surely the point is that under responsible government, an administration concluding a 
treaty can rely on getting through any necessary legislation and getting it through un- 
amended. Can the government of the United States? 











THE WILSON REPORT AND THE FUTURE OF 
THE LABOUR PARTY ORGANIZATION 


R. T. MCKENZIE 


London School of Economics and Political Science 


THE Conservative achievement in the General Election of May 1955, when they became 
the first major party since 1841 to win increased parliamentary strength in three successive 
elections, had one result of considerable interest for students of party organization: it 
stimulated the Labour Party to appoint a sub-committee to examine the state of its organi- 
zation. Strangely enough, this is the first time the Labour Party has undertaken such a 
survey in the thirty-seven years since the adoption of the party’s present constitution in 
1918." The sub-committee met under the chairmanship of Mr. Harold Wilson, M.P.,? and 
its interim report has already become known (and will be referred to here) as the Wilson 
Report; it was presented to the party’s annual Conference in October 1955, and after a 
perfunctory and largely irrelevant discussion, it was referred for consideration to the new 
Executive elected by that conference. The Report made forty-one recommendations,’ some 
of them concerned with comparatively minor details of administration, a few of them 
involving major changes in the structure and functioning of the party. There can be little 
doubt that the adoption of these recommendations would, on balance, increase the efficiency 
of the Labour Party’s organization (although it may be doubted whether the reforms pro- 
posed would, as the Report claims (p. 2), ‘have won the election for Labour, if only by a 
narrow margin’). However, as will be argued later in this note, the Report leaves untouched 
the one really fundamental problem of party structure which the Labour Party faces. 

The Wilson Committee, it must be acknowledged, was not given very wide terms of 
reference: it was instructed by the executive ‘to enquire into all aspects of Party organiza- 
tion which directly affect the efficiency of our electoral machinery at national, regional, 
constituency and ward (or village) level’. The emphasis, it will be noted, was entirely on the 
need to improve the party’s electoral machinery; the Maxwell-Fyfe Committee, appointed by 
the Conservatives in somewhat similar circumstances in 1948, was given much greater scope. 
It was invited to examine, in addition to electoral machinery, the question of party finance, 
the constitution of the National Union and its relationship to the party in Parliament.‘ 


1 The Conservative attitude to their organization is in striking contrast; after each major 
electoral defeat they have undertaken a wholesale review of their party machinery. See my 
British Political Parties, pp. 180 ff. I have contrasted the Conservative reaction to defeat in 
1945 with that of Labour to their defeat in 1951, in ‘Labour Party Organization: A Note on 
Its Future’, in Fabian Journal, July 1955. 

2 The three other members of the sub-committee represented the major elements within 
the mass party. Mr. J. Cooper (of the National Union of General and Municipal Workers) 
is a member of the trade union section of the Executive; Miss Margaret Herbison, M.P., of 
the Women’s section; Mr. Arthur Skeffington, M.P., is the representative of the socialist, 
co-operative, and professional organizations affiliated to the party. Mr. Wilson himself is 
a member of the constituency organizations section; he headed the poll in the elections to 
that section at the conferences of 1954 and 1955. 

3 See Interim Report of the Sub-Committee on Party Organization, The Labour Party, 
Sept. 1955, pp. 31-34. 

* Interim and Final Reports of the Committee on Party Organization (The Maxwell-Fyfe 
Report), Conservative Central Office, 1949, p. 3. 
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But within the limits set by the executive, the Wilson Committee made very extensive 
inquiries (by means of interviews, questionnaires, and private conferences) at the party head 
office, in the regions, and in a number of constituencies. 

In its Report (pp. 6-7) the committee declared itself ‘deeply shocked at the state of Party 
organization in many parts of the country . . . compared with our opponents [they add] we 
are still at the penny-farthing stage in a jet-propelled era, and our machine, at that, is rusty 
and deteriorating with age’. It would seem likely that in these passages the committee 
exaggerated the gravity of the situation in the hope that their Report would shock both 
the party conference and the executive into taking prompt and drastic action. But there can 
be little doubt that the Committee’s major conclusions about the state of the party organi- 
zation are sound. Compared with the Conservatives, Labour has a smaller and less efficient 
professional staff; the discrepancy in this regard is greater than at any time since before 
the war. Traditionally, Labour compensated for this deficiency by the numbers and enthu- 
siasm of their voluntary workers; but their advantage in this respect has now been wiped 
out. The Conservatives have a greater number of ‘inspired amateurs’ working in the con- 
stituencies alongside their superior professional organization. Nor can there be much doubt 
that, so far as its active party workers are concerned, Labour is an ageing party; the Con- 
servatives claim to have ‘the largest youth movement of any democratic political party in 
the world’; Labour’s League of Youth has collapsed. 

Of the many recommendations made by the Wilson Committee to meet the situation 
they describe, four are of outstanding importance: 

1. The Committee proposed that the National Executive should set up ‘a special standing 
sub-committee to supervise the organizational work of the party’. This sub-committee (to 
consist of four or five members of the National Executive and three officials of the party 
head office, not including the Secretary) would apparently take over many of the duties of 
the Secretary who, under present arrangements, ‘supervises the organizational work of the 
party’. There is reason to think that the Wilson Committee (or certain of its members) 
intended that the Chairman of this new sub-committee should play a role in the affairs of 
the Labour Party somewhat similar to that played on the Conservative side by the Chairman 
of the Party Organization—the post occupied by Lore Woolton from 1946 to 1955. 
(Whether the Conservatives are in or out of office, the Chairman is in effect ‘Minister for 
Party Organization’; his relationship to the General Director of the Conservative Central 
Office resembles in some respects the relations between a Minister and his Permanent 
Secretary. The relationship between the Chairman of the new sub-committee of the Labour 
Executive and the Secretary of the Labour Party would presumably be somewhat similar.) 

The reasoning which inspired this recommendation is probably sound; a senior politician, 
high in the councils of the party, comparatively easily removed if he becomes either bored 
or slothful, is probably in a better position to inspire and to supervise the party organiza- 
tion than is a paid official of the party, who is both barred from Parliament (as is Labour’s 
Secretary by a party regulation) and assured of the security of tenure of a civil servant. 
On the other hand, why did the Wilson Committee propose to set up a committee to under- 
take the work which the Conservatives assign to a single individual? The Labour Conference 
annually elects a party treasurer; why should it not also elect a ‘Chairman of the Party 
Organization’? The answer may be that the party is still bemused by its traditional and now 
archaic concept of ‘intra-party democracy’; or it may be that the nature of the struggle for 
power within the party during the summer of 1955 precluded the possibility that one of the 
contestants in the struggle, who presided over this committee, should recommend the 
creation of a post for which he is so obviously a candidate. Whatever the explanation, there 
can be no doubt that the device proposed, which is intended to introduce ‘the ministerial 
principle’ into the arrangements for the supervision of the Labour Party organization, is 
exceedingly clumsy; it is unlikely that in practice the new sub-committee would prove as 
efficient as the arrangement on the Conservative side where a single individual is assigned 
responsibility for supervising the party organization. 

2. The Wilson Committee also proposed the establishment of ‘the nucleus of a National 
Agency Service’; this would involve ‘the recruitment training and deployment . . . on the 
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basis of a career service’ of a number of new party agents. They would be paid out of 
national party funds and would work under the direction of Regional Organizers in 
marginal constituencies where their services would be of most electoral value. They would 
become in effect a ‘flying squad’ of highly trained professional workers who could organize 
the party’s resources in important areas where the party feels it should have (but cannot 
yet afford) full-time agents. This proposal would raise many new personnel problems; but 
it would clearly help to repair the party’s deficiency in trained staff which has proved a 
serious handicap in the last three electoral contests with the Conservative Party. 

3. The Wilson Committee proposed a new basis for assessment of local party contributions 
to national funds; the Committee show conclusively in their report that many local Labour 
parties in safe Labour constituencies are very nearly moribund. As their membership has 
dwindled, so has their contribution to national funds (which is at present based on the size 
of their membership). The Committee proposes that henceforth local contributions should 
be based either on the size of the local party membership or the size of the Labour vote in 
the constituency, whichever calculation would yield the bigger return to the central 
exchequer. The Committee appears implicitly to have recognized that Lord Woolton’s 
biggest single contribution to the revival of the local Conservative Associations was his 
insistence that local parties should shoulder a much larger share of the total cost of the 
Conservative Party’s activities. Woolton’s claim that the Conservatives were no longer ‘the 
rich man’s party’ may have been bogus, but it undoubtedly helped to convince the members 
of the party that each of them had a part to play in the great uphill struggle ‘to emancipate 
the nation from Socialism’. 

4. The Wilson Committee’s other major recommendation was that ‘early steps should be 
taken to end the practice whereby prospective candidates are required to make financial 
contributions towards [their] constituency finances’. This is the first recognition in any 
official Labour Party document that this practice, which Lord Woolton has eliminated in 
the Conservative Party, is now widespread in the Labour Party. Wilfred Fienburgh, M.P., 
formerly a senior official at Labour Party head office, commenting on what he calls ‘this 
sordid trade’, has remarked: ‘In effect the purchase of seats in Britain nowadays is almost 
confined to the Labour Party.’! Fienburgh’s language is extravagant; but there can be no 
doubt that many aspiring Labour candidates, who are without trade union or co-operative 
party backing, offer (and are at present ‘encouraged’ by local parties to offer) to make sub- 
stantial annual contributions to local funds if they are adopted as candidates. It is not 
surprising that the Wilson Committee should urge that Labour should follow the Conserva- 
tives in outlawing this practice. But as Fienburgh warns, ‘If the National Executive Com- 
mittee . .. does no more than forbid non-sponsored candidates from offering to contribute 
to funds, a tremendous premium will be handed to the Trade union and Co-operative 
candidates at selection conferences.’ This would be less serious were it not for the fact that 
these sponsored candidates are often, as Fienburgh remarks, of ‘poor quality’. It would 
seem obvious that the Labour Party’s procedure for selection of candidates is in need of a 
much more drastic overhaul than the Wilson Committee has so far proposed. 

Finally, it must be noted that the Wilson Committee has avoided (or has considered as 
outside its terms of reference) the one really basic and profoundly difficult problem of party 
organization which Labour must eventually face. This springs from the fact that the theory 
of ‘intra-party democracy’ on which the party’s written constitution is based is incompatible 
with the system of parliamentary government as it functions in this country. It is not pos- 
sible to re-examine here the historical explanation of Labour’s dilemma in this regard; but 
briefly, the problem arose primarily from the fact that most of the founders of the Labour 
Party assumed, understandably, that political parties were (or ought to be) roughly similar 
forms of organization to trade unions or co-operative societies. In these latter they con- 
sidered it to be obviously desirable that the ‘leaders’ should hold themselves ultimately 
responsible to their ‘followers’, that is to the mass membership of the organization. In most 





1 W. Fienburgh, ‘The Future of Labour’s Organization’, Fabian Journal, Nov. 1955, 
p. 13. 
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trade unions and co-operative societies the representatives of the mass membership, meeting 
in some form of annual conference, are therefore recognized as ‘the governing bodies’ of 
the association. This same principle was incorporated into the Labour Party Constitution; 
the annual conference was to be, as Mr. Attlee later put it, ‘a Parliament of the Movement’, 
which (as he insisted) ‘lays down the policies of the Party and issues instructions which must 
be carried out by the Executive, the affiliated organizations, and its representatives in 
Parliament and on local authorities’.' 

. This doctrine is based, of course, on a serious misunderstanding of the nature of party in 
the British parliamentary system. The parliamentary leaders of a major party (especially in 
a two-party system) are, in effect, either a cabinet or a potential cabinet; as such they 
cannot act on the ‘instructions’ of the annual conference of their supporters outside parlia- 
ment. If they did, that annual conference would supplant Parliament as the governing body 
of the nation. 

Nevertheless, the leaders of the Labour Party have been highly successful during the past 
fifty years in securing and maintaining their freedom of action in Parliament. In office after 
1945 they were no more subject to the direction of their annual conference than is a Con- 
servative Government. Even in opposition the parliamentary leaders have had little diffi- 
culty in recent years in retaining almost complete freedom of action. At the 1955 party 
conference, for example, the Executive proposed and the conference agreed that they (the 
Executive) should be empowered over the next three years to prepare a series of policy 
statements which would be presented to the conference and, subject to amendment, would 
become the basis of Labour’s next election manifesto. The National Executive, which will 
prepare these statements, is, of course, dominated by the parliamentary leaders.’ But the 
1955 Conference decision has even more important implications. As Ian Mikardo, M.P. 
(a member of the National Executive), has pointed out, ‘For the next three years, the 
executive and the conference have (in effect) transferred their policy-making right to the 
Parliamentary Labour Party. Because, of course, the Parliamentary Party will be making 
policy every day the House of Commons sits. All the time the Government will put forward 
policy proposals, and on each of them the Labour M.P.s will have to decide whether to 
accept, oppose or amend. That decision will make policy, to which the party, and future 
annual conferences will be inevitably committed.’* There is of course nothing very sur- 
prising in all this; once the Parliamentary Labour Party had decided to accept and to 
conform to the system of cabinet and parliamentary government as it is conceived in this 
country, then it became inevitable that the parliamentary leaders would be forced to recog- 
nize that the Parliamentary Labour Party and the Labour Party outside Parliament are not, 
as the pioneers assumed, merely two sections of a single political entity; nor could the 
‘leaders’ inside Parliament accept direction from their followers in the constituencies. The 
leaders, when the party is in office, constitute a cabinet; and out of office, they are a poten- 
tial cabinet. In either case it would be intolerable that they should accept direction from an 
outside body. 

If, as has been argued above, the Labour leaders have been largely successful in escaping 
the shackles which their party constitution threatened to clamp on them, why is it suggested 
that that constitution is in urgent need of re-examination and drastic revision? Because the 
devices used by the party leaders to escape the control of the conference are among the 
important factors contributing to the demoralization of the active party workers which is 
so vividly reflected in the Wilson Report. I have examined these devices (of which the use 
of the trade union ‘block vote’ is only one) elsewhere.* In practice the conference is in all 
normal circumstances under the rigid control of the parliamentary leaders, as it must be if 
those leaders (who constitute the nucleus of the cabinet or of a potential cabinet) are 
to maintain the dangerous fiction that they are subject to the ultimate direction of the 


1 C. R. Attlee, The Labour Party in Perspective, London, 1937, p. 93. 


2 The Times, 11 Oct. 1955. 

British Political Parties, ch. vii—viii passim. 

Ian Mikardo, ‘Freedom, Labour and the Tories’, Tribune, 21 Oct. 1955. 
British Political Parties, ch. viii passim. 
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conference. But to many of the militant representatives from the constituencies this is an 
outrageous betrayal of the doctrine of intra-party democracy in which the leaders profess 
to believe. 

Traditionally, many of Labour’s parliamentary leaders have treated the constituency 
representatives with ill-concealed disdain. Sidney Webb’s attitude was fairly typical: ‘They 
are frequently unrepresentative groups of nonentities dominated by fanatics and cranks.’ 
But these ‘nonentities’ are the only section of the party that rings doorbells and distributes 
election literature; and they are, according to the Wilson Report, an ageing, dwindling, 
dispirited band, hopelessly outclassed by the Conservative mass organization. 

The situation would appear to call for at least as drastic a party reorganization as that 
undertaken by Henderson and Webb in 1917-18. No doubt the party must, as Hugh 
Gaitskell has suggested, discover some means of ensuring that its constituency membership 
approximates to a cross-section of the Labour voters.’ But even more important, the party 
leaders must grasp the nettle represented by their outmoded theory of intra-party demo- 
cracy. Unless the Labour Party is prepared drastically to modify the present parliamentary 
system (and there is no evidence whatever that it is) then the annual conference of its active 
supporters outside Parliament can have no more than ‘advisory’ responsibilities. If that 
principle were embodied in a revised party constitution, then the party leaders could dis- 
pense with the cumbersome and demoralizing devices, including the ‘block vote’, which are 
at present used by the party leaders to keep the conference in hand. 


* Quoted in Beatrice Webb's Diaries, 19 May 1930, folio 4. Webb added that for this 
reason ‘if the block vote of the Trade Unions were eliminated it would be impracticable 
to continue to vest control of policy in Labour Party Conferences’. 

? Hugh Gaitskell, ‘Understanding the Electorate’, Socialist Commentary, July 1955, 
p. 206. 














THE POLITICAL STUDIES ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


NOTES AND NEWS 


THE speakers and subjects for the sixth annual conference to be held at St. Hilda’s College, 
Oxford, from Thursday 22nd to Saturday 24th March 1956 will be: 

Mr. D. N. Chester: ‘The Future of Ministerial Responsibility’. 

Professor H. L. A. Hart: ‘Laws and Morals’. 

Professor M. Gluckman: ‘Social Anthropological Studies of Political Systems’. 

Mr. A. Dunsire: ‘Committees in Local Government’. 


The conference secretary is G. Marshall of Nuffield College, Oxford. 


George Catlin has been appointed to the Chairmanship of the Department of Political 
Science at McGill University. Professor Harry Street of Nottingham is returning to Man- 
chester to a Chair of Law there. 


MEMBERSHIP, JANUARY 1956 


The following names should be added to those in the list published in Vol. III, No. 3 of 
Political Studies: 


Durham Liverpool Manchester 

V. Vale Mrs. J. Bonnor H. J. Hanham 

Exeter London Nottingham 

K. R. Minogue H. Bull H. Street 
Oxford 


G. Willson 
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GOVERNMENT BY COMMITTEE: AN ESSAY ON THE 
BRITISH CONSTITUTION. By kK. c. WHEARE. (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford. Pp. viii+ 264. 25s.) 


This is not, as its title may suggest, a treatise on Cabinet Government, but an attempt to 
explore a new field; to provide principles and methods for the study of committees in 
general, and in particular for those concerned in British central and local government. 
Though committees rarely have an unmixed purpose, they may be classified according to 
their primary function, and in this connexion Professor Wheare distinguishes six types: 
committees to advise; to inquire; to negotiate; to legislate; to administer; and, finally, to 
scrutinize or control. 

Instead of putting committees of the same type side by side, however, or comparing 
governmental committees with similar bodies in other spheres, the author observes the 
working within different types of committee of certain ‘characters’, who find a place in all 
these types and who provide fixed points of comparison. These characters (or rather roles, 
for more than one character may be found in any one person) are: the chairman; secretary; 
official; expert; layman; party man; and interested party. ‘If we compare the relative status 
and importance of each of these characters in the different types of committee we are able 
to make a judgement of the way in which these committees perform their function. While ° 
the comparison is primarily not a comparison of committees but of characters in com- 
mittees, it is the sort of comparison which will provide criteria for judging whether each of 
the different types of committee in British government does its work well.’ (p. 5.) 

The author examines in detail some instances of his various types of committee (con- 
sidering inter alia Royal Commissions, Whitley Councils, Standing Committees of the 
House of Commons, Select Commitiees on Public Accounts, Estimates, and Statutory 
Instruments). On some occasions he is concerned with a field in which material is already 
accessible. Here the main interest centres upon the pursuit of his several characters, though 
his discussions are valuable in themselves. And always the reader will find a clear and 
informative treatment, often giving data (on standing committees, for example) necessary 
for an adequate picture, but in so many accounts withheld. On other occasions, the author 
is covering ground which is less well known. Under the heading of committees to adminis- 
ter, for example, he draws largely upon personal experience in a frank but charitable dis- 
cussion of the appropriate place of chairman, official, and councillor in the committees 
operating in local government, and assesses the effects of party organization upon them. 

Concerning Professor Wheare’s apparatus of committees and characters—this does not 
provide a machine from which answers about all kinds of committee can be read off, and 
the author makes no such claim. Some general conclusions emerge; there is, for example, a 
presumption that the expert will be prominent upon committees to advise and the interested 
party upon committees to negotiate, while the party man and the layman appear to belong 
more particularly to committees to legislate, to administer, and to scrutinize, but such 
points cannot be decided on abstract or dogmatic grounds. Nevertheless the student who 
is prepared to examine and think about his committee will find Professor Wheare’s scheme 
of considerable value to him. It will help him to ask pertinent questions and to find solutions 
concerning the function of the committee, the kind of knowledge required, the people who 
should figure in its proceedings, either at the table or in the witness chair, or as secretary, 

or as member with or without a vote, and so on. The raising of fruitful lines of inquiry is 
the chief function of such an apparatus and Professor Wheare’s version has the advantage 
of starting from facts and of not being a mere elaboration of logical possibilities, Intelligent 
use of his suggestions shouid go far to prevent blind recording of case-study material. 
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Some of the author’s categories, it is true, may give rise to further discussion. If it is 
remembered that his characters are roles and not persons, certain of them can be ordered 
in a scale according to the kind of knowledge which they make available—namely, the 
expert and the layman, and it is notable here that Professor Wheare sometimes makes use 
also of a character who is not enumerated in his formal scheme—‘the general practitioner’. 
Other characters owe their place to their interest—from the immediately financially inter- 
ested to the more ideologically interested, such as the party man; others, again, to the 
opportunities given by the actual functioning of the committee—the chairman and secretary. 
On such scales, however, it is clear that the official (as a role) is a hybrid in a way in which 
the other characters are not. But at this stage in the study of committees it is more relevant 
to have opened the problem significantly than to have concluded it. 

A committee is a shambling and evasive creature, rarely considered by poets or historians, 
distrusted as a species and seldom regarded with affection individually except by those who 
are closely connected with it. From Professor Wheare’s important study, however, we can 
appreciate its virtues and vices more clearly and learn something of its anatomy, and are 
entertained as well as instructed in the process. 


University of Glasgow J. H. WARRENDER 


THE CLERICAL ORGANIZATION OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS, 1661-1850. By ORLO CYPRIAN WILLIAMS. (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. Pp. xv +366. 35s.) 


In the collection of anomalies which makes up an interesting and significant part of the 
British Constitution, none is more surprising than the fact that the House of Commons 
does not appoint its own Clerk. The right to appoint the Clerk, and, since 1856, the Clerks 
Assistant, rests with the Crown. Yet, as Dr. Orlo Williams says in this learned and impor- 
tant book, ‘during the century of placemen the Clerk’s office never became a “place”, that 
is, an office with emoluments, often a sinecure, to which appointments were made by the 


government, or by the minister exercising the government patronage, as a price for political 
adherence and support’ (p. 99). And, as he remarks in another place, ‘today the Clerk of the 
House, though appointed by the Crown, and his department are not part of the Civil 
Service: no minister or civil department has any jurisdiction over them’ (p. 44). 

It is not surprising, perhaps, that in the early days of Parliament Kings had kindly placed 
Chancery clerks at the service of what Dr. Williams describes as ‘the partly illiterate and 
somewhat reluctant body of local representatives obliged to comply with their summons to 
attend their Parliaments wherever they might be held’ (p. 9). But after the Civil War and 
the death of Charles I, the House chose its own Clerk and continued to do so throughout 
the period of the Commonwealth. Yet at the Restoration, the King reassumed the preroga- 
tive, and the Commons did not reassert the privilege, of appointing the Clerk of the House. 
‘It was an anomaly’, writes Dr. Williams, ‘that the House of Commons having appointed 
its own Clerk when it had disposed of the King, and having expressed its dislike of patents 
in this connexion acquiesced in the Crown’s appointment of its principal officer (after the 
Speaker) when there was again a king’ (p. 2). 

It is with this appointment by the Crown in 1661 of William Goldesbrough senior to be 
Clerk of the House of Commons that Dr. Williams considers a fresh page in the history of 
the Clerk’s Office was begun, and from this date his main story starts. He prefaces his 
detailed study of the development of the organization and functions of the Clerk’s depart- 
ment from 1661 to 1850 by a short retrospect of the three hundred years which had elapsed 
since the issue of the first patent granting a yearly salary to an ‘under-clerk of Parliament’— 
a period already illuminated, as Dr. Williams acknowledges, by the work of such scholars 
as Pollard and Neale. Thereafter he gives us a succession of chapters discussing in detail 
a wide variety of persons and offices and functions—biographies of Clerks and Clerks 
Assistant, expositions of the history of the Clerks at the Table, the Committee Clerks, the 
Clerks employed as agents for Treasury business in the House, and the Office of Journals 
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and Papers. There follow no less than ten appendixes which assemble in print for the first 
time many documents and facts hitherto buried in manuscript records or correspondence. 

Dr. Williams is extraordinarily well qualified to write upon this intricate and fascinating 
subject. He is already known as the leading authority on private bill procedure, and has 
distilled something of what he knows of that subject into two volumes entitled The Histori- 
cal Development of Private Bill Procedure and Standing Orders in the House of Commons 
(H.M.S.O., 1948-9). More important, however, he has had a period of over forty years’ 
service within the Clerk’s department of the House of Commons. He went there in 1907 
when Sir Courtenay Ilbert was Clerk of the House, and it was at Ilbert’s suggestion that 
Dr. Williams first began his study of the history of the Clerks, a study which resulted in 
the publication in 1909 of a monograph entitled The Officials of the House of Commons. 
Now, upon his retirement, Dr. Williams has achieved his ambition by replacing his early 
effort by ‘an authoritative account based upon all available information as well as on a 
long familiarity with the practice, procedure, and machinery of the House which I had not 
acquired in 1909” (p. xi). This first-hand acquaintance with the working of the House from 
the inside, together with a scholar’s skill and devotion, combine admirably to produce a 
book that is full of interest to the student of the House of Commons and indeed of par- 
liaments and government in general. There are dozens of learned footnotes, deserving study 
quite as much as the main text, and frequently enlivened with wit or curious information or 
suggestive comment. By his enormous labours Dr. Williams has placed us all in his debt. 
It is a fortunate thing not only for Parliament but also for political studies that the House 
of Commons has had in its service men of learning like Erskine May, Ilbert, Campion, and, 
not least, Dr. Orlo Williams himself, who have turned their scholarly gifts to the elucidation 
and illumination of Parliament’s working. And there are good signs that the succession is 
assured. 


All Souls College, Oxford K. C. WHEARE 


THE FOREIGN OFFICE. By LORD STRANG and other members of the 
Foreign Service. (Allen & Unwin. Pp. 226. 15s.) 


The Royal Institute of Public Administration’s ‘New Whitehall Series’ is now well under 
way with the appearance of this, the second volume in the series. Moreover, the course that 
has been set seems clear: the volumes in the series are not merely to contain authoritative 
descriptions of the departments, but are also to be semi-official in character. This book, we 
are told, is a joint effort. It is, in fact, ‘about the Foreign Service by the Foreign Service’— 
perhaps even to the dust jacket which states that the book is ‘not uncontroversial’. 

Within the limits which the authors set themselves this book is undoubtedly successful. 
It sets out to describe not a department but a service, a service that has grown out of the 
welding of the former diplomatic and consular services and the assimilation of the com- 
mercial and information personnel. It is, therefore, concerned as much with personnel 
aspects and the life and conditions of the service at home and abroad as with the mechanics 
and procedures of the conduct of foreign affairs. Not only are the functions, organization, 
size, and cost of the service and the structure of the Foreign Office and overseas missions 
described clearly, but recruitment, training, conditions of service, and ‘life and work at 
foreign service establishments’ are also treated. Moreover, an acutely self-conscious urge 
to self-defence has led the authors to vindicate, on the one hand, the growth of the service 
and, on the other, the continuance of some of its traditional characteristics and methods. 
The style throughout is careful, but the touches of higher civil service humour and classical 
education and the occasional glimpses of far away places and an era now fast disappearing 
make the book readable and human. The price of its official character has, however, been 
paid in full. Is it really too soon to make at least tentative assessments of the Eden reforms? 
Are there really no administrative problems except that of an overworked Secretary of 
State? 

Perhaps the most valuable feature of this book is the picture it gives of the changes that 
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have occurred in the conduct of foreign affairs since the First World War. The service has 
expanded and new conditions have been imposed upon its operations by reason primarily 
of the growth and strengthening of popular control over foreign policy. Economic issues 
bulk large; information services are essential. Sheer volume of business, if nothing else, has 
forced foreign secretaries to give up personal control of the bulk of the state’s foreign 
business and has caused the rise of the Foreign Office as a policy maker. Delegations to the 
many and increasing international organizations must be provided and the conduct of 
their business demands new qualities in diplomats. Old standards are no longer maintained 
by ‘certain’ states and ‘certain’ foreign services. ‘Ambassadorial inflation’ and ‘medal 
hunting’ are, it seems, rife, though painful to the well-trained British diplomat. 

Indeed, a tone of pained disapproval at an ignorant and ungentlemanly world runs 
through the whole work. The defence of the profession is, however, overdone and irritating, 
since the criticism the authors choose to refute is at a puerile level. We do not all get our 
ideas of the Foreign Service from the ‘threadbare conventions of second-rate fiction’ which 
they seem to take so seriously. The criticisms which are often voiced at a more instructed 
level are largely ignored. 

Finally, it is legitimate to point out that those who are zealous to defend the honour of 
the diplomatic profession must be very careful what arguments they adduce. One cannot 
both claim that the position of a diplomat in a foreign country ‘is essentially that of a guest’ 
(in order to justify one set of characteristics) and then (in order to defend him against 
charges of a life of leisure and excellent public dinners) picture him in a stiff shirt, burning 
the midnight oil, and ‘recording with scrupulous care the political views of his neighbours 
at table’. Most of us would not expect a guest to treat his host and fellow guests in that 
way. There may, after all, be something in that ‘subconscious tendency’, which the authors 
regret we often have, to see an etymological kinship between diplomacy and duplicity. 


Trinity College, Dublin BASIL CHUBB 





CIVIL DEFENCE. By TERENCE H. O'BRIEN. (History of the Second 
World War (Civil Series). H.M.S.O. and Longmans Green. Pp. xv+729. 
37s. 6d.) 


The organization of the passive air defence of Britain in the Second World War was an 
undertaking of massive proportions calling for all the technical skill and administrative 
ability that the civil service and the staffs of local authorities could muster. It was a gigantic 
exercise in co-operation between central departments, local authorities, and voluntary 
organizations of all kinds. It involved planning in detail and on an immense scale for even- 
tualities that could only dimly be foreseen. It required the creation of an army of civilians 
(largely voluntary) to undertake tasks of a kind they had never previously been called upon 
to perform either in peace or war. ‘The advent of a fourth Service, “Civil” by designation 
yet destined to take permanent place alongside the three Fighting Services, is an historical 
theme of exceptional importance.’ The dimensions of the latest addition to the Civil 
Histories of the War do ample justice to this theme. It is, as Americans would say, ‘King 
Size’: 729 pages in length, including a sizeable index, and weighing 2 lb. 14 oz. It has been 
long delayed, due in part (as Sir Keith Hancock explains in his preface) to a succession of 
authors, one of whom died, two others leaving ‘before they had produced useful drafts even 
of a single chapter’. The fifth (the dauntless Mr. O’Brien, author of a well-known book on 
the British Public Corporation) has at last arisen triumphant, ‘with the aid of various 
persons’, from the mass of files. 

The result is slightly overwhelming: it is a fascinating book, yet one cannot help wonder- 
ing who is going to read it. The author admits that he has had to omit a great deal: in 
particular a full treatment of industrial civil defence and fire protection (in which this 
reviewer happens to be rather interested). Would it not have been possible in the interests 
of readability, one wonders, to have omitted rather more: for example, some of the tedious 
detail about shelters, gas-masks, oil-skin capes, &c.? And although the planning and 
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preparation from 1919 to 1938 is a vital and integral part of the story, need the author have 
devoted the first 280 pages to it? 








y Like the companion volumes in this series, the war which Mr. O’Brien describes so ably 
“ is a civil servant’s war seen from Whitehall. The war in Bolton or Ormskirk did not always 
. look like this: from the bottom up it is clear that a different interpretation and emphasis 
“ might have been given to many of the events and facts recorded. The whole story of civil 
of defence 1939-45 is written not only in the files of the central ministries and the Cabinet 
4 ~Papers that were Mr. O’Brien’s raw material, but in the neglected and now rapidly disin- 
al tegrating war-time records of local authorities up and down the country. 
Cabinet papers, hitherto secret, reveal much of great interest, however. And there is a 
- lot of fascinating incidental intelligence. I must confess I had always thought that the 
‘Anderson’ shelter took its name from the distinguished public servant who, as Lord Privy 
> Seal, was responsible for much of the early development of the Service. This is not so: it 
; was designed by a Dr. David Anderson. But that large table affair in the drawing-room 
; 4 under which we used to crawl when home on leave really was named after Mr. Herbert 
Morrison. It is also interesting to note that ‘The system . . . of consultation with affected 
f interests before bringing a Bill before the House’ was introduced by Mr. Gladstone. 
- Anyone interested in the processes of administration and seeking further light on the 
-- intricate problems of central—local relationships, and, in particular, on that curious war- 
. time invention the ‘Regional Commissioner system’, should read this book. If he does, 
wi however, he would be well-advised (as a certain distinguished political scientist said recently 
ng of another book of similar proportions) to provide himself with a small wheelbarrow to 
~ carry it about. 
= University of Manchester J. W. GROVE 
™ ULSTER UNDER HOME RULE. (Ed. by) THOMAS WILSON. (Oxford 
University Press. Pp. xxiv +225. 21s.) 
- This study of the political and economic problems of Northern Ireland is based on first- 


hand experience. Sir David Keir (formerly Vice-Chancellor of the Queen’s University of 
». Belfast) writes an introduction, and the other contributors are Ulstermen or have spent 
some years on the staff of Queen’s University. 

Since 1920 Ulster has attracted attention mainly for two reasons. First, it is ‘an experiment 


an ; : . : : a 
_ in devolution’. This symposium adds to our understanding of the nature of the ‘experiment 4 
tic but the reader who expects to find unanimous conclusions about the merits of devolution 
ry will be disappointed. Secondly, Governments of Northern Ireland have been severely 
sie criticized—for oppressing minorities, gerrymandering electoral areas, permitting if not 
wl encouraging fanaticism in the Orange Order, and for depending on British subsidies and 
—_ the British army. The book is to be welcomed because it dispels much of the ignorance on 
ae which such charges have flourished. ; 
aol It cannot, however, be said that the editor has wholly achieved his declared object—to 
vil provide a reasonably comprehensive survey of Ulster’s social and economic problems. On 
ing the economic side there can be no complaint. Two chapters by Professor Isles and Mr. 
—_ Cuthbert, packed with lucid description and closely reasoned analysis and obviously the 
of result of a good deal of original research, lead to the authors’ tentative conclusion that the 
nae province is worse off economically than it would be if ‘the semblance of self-government’ 
an were removed. Mr. Sayers is less successful in dealing with the admittedly difficult subject 
ie of political parties and the social background, though his comment is shrewd and balanced. 
We need to know more, and in precise terms, about the strength and structure of the parties, 
Ne while the roles of the Orange Order and the Ancient Order of Hibernians merit closer study. 


(Mr. Mogey’s glance at these organizations only whets one’s appetite for more information.) 
his Professor Newark, writing on the law and the constitution, provides a reasoned defence of 
the Civil Authority (Special Powers) Act, which has so often been attacked outside Ulster 
for its abrogation of the ‘rule of law’. 

Since the war Ulster’s social services have been entirely transformed, but we are given no 
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systematic account of these changes. It is unfortunate, too, that local government should 
have been left out. Not only are the functions of local authorities directly relevant to a 
consideration of social problems, but valuation for rating and the level of local rates enter 
into the financial relations between Britain and Ulster. Dr. Wilson’s chapter on public 
finance would have been still more useful had he been able to pursue these questions. If 
more space were needed for a fuller discussion of social problems, it could have been found 
by omitting the essay on the defence of the British Isles. Ulster’s strategic importance is 
scarcely germane to the purpose of the volume. 

There are a few minor errors. ‘Cato Committee’ (p. 116) should be Catto; the ‘Education 
Bill of 1948” (p. 75) apparently refers to the Education Act, 1947; there is no Ulster Year 
Book for 1951 (p. 63); some of the figures on pp. 118, 198, and 120 are incorrect; and since 
Lord Craigavon is so styled in the index, Lord Carson too might have been given his later 
title. 

Queen’s University, Belfast R. J. LAWRENCE 


LES PARTIS POLITIQUES MAROCAINS. By ROBERT REZETTE. 
(Armand Colin: Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques. 
Pp. xviii+404. 1,300 fr.) 


This is a first-rate book: well written, clearly arranged, shrewd, informative, and of wider 
interest than the title suggests. The author devotes 50 pages to the religious, ideological, and 
institutional background, 200 to the history of Moroccan parties (and in effect of Moroccan 
nationalism), and 130 to their structure. 

The historical part is clear, thorough, and impartial; M. Rézette deals as faithfully with 
the legends of the administration (that the Istiqlal are influenced by Communism, financed 
from abroad, or responsible for terrorism) as with those of the nationalists (who wave a 
national flag and sing a national anthem invented by Lyautey, and denounce as a French 
plot every demonstration by their many domestic enemies). 

The author applies to party structure the criteria proposed by M. Duverger, used with a 
skill and insight which well justify the latter’s eulogistic preface. He analyses fully both the 
Istiqlal (Morocco’s ‘Congress Party’) and its unsuccessful Communist competitor; and he 
deals conscientiously but frankly with the minor parties, finding one to be an aristocratic 
clique, another a gang of police informers, a third dependent on Spanish subsidies, a fourth 
a means of gentlemanly blackmail of the (Spanish) administration. He enjoys the ridiculous 
aspects—the fantastic rivalry of Coca-cola and Pepsicola for nationalist favours (pp. 212, 
224), and the over-age, highly political boy scouts whose recruitment seems to be the main 
occupation of Moroccan party leaders in lean years. But he brings out the serious poten- 
tialities of even the small and absurd movements; and on their major rivals he is impressive. 
These parties are organized for the conquest of power in the streets, not in the polling- 
booth. But their totalitarian outlook, though a product of Islam, is also a consequence of 
French policy. For twenty years, and especially since 1952, repression has weakened not 
the nationalist movements but their responsible (though autocratic) leaders, who alone 
could restrain the passion for violence of their illiterate followers. The indictment of 
French policy is careful and damning, and the more convincing because the author is 
neither a blind critic of the Residents (he has a good word for most of them, including 
Marshal Juin) nor a naive admirer of the Moroccan parties. 

M. Rézette discusses the social and international as well as the strictly political aspects 
of the Moroccan question; illuminates the problems of developing nationalist movements; 
provides an acute analysis of extremely difficult material; contributes to the study of 
Communism in its least known yet perhaps most important milieu; and even casts new 
light on political behaviour elsewhere—it is not only in Morocco that aged statesmen are 
discreetly rendered impotent by political canonization. His excellent study deserves the 
warmest welcome. 


Jesus College, Oxford PHILIP WILLIAMS 
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SOCIAL CREDIT AND THE FEDERAL POWER IN CANADA. 


By J. R. MALLORY. (University of Toronto Press; London, Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege. Pp. xii+204. 42s.) 


This volume is the fifth in the Social Credit in Alberta Series sponsored by the Canadian 
Social Science Research Council and published by the University of Toronto Press. While 
its author Professor J. R. Mallory has devoted great attention to the experiences of the 
Social Credit Government of Alberta in the Courts and before the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, he has principally concerned himself to describe and analyse ‘a new 
synthesis in the Canadian federal system’ in the development of which the antagonism 
between the provincial Government of Alberta and the Government of Canada was a 
critical event. 

Since the establishment of the Canadian confederation in 1867 legal decisions have played 
a major part in determining the character of the Canadian federal system. In his survey of 
Canadian constitutional development prior to the conflict between Alberta and the Govern- 
ment of Canada, Professor Mallory shows with an admirable economy of words and close- 
ness of reasoning that the decisions of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which 
so greatly strengthened the authority of the provincial governments of Canada, were a 
product not only of Their Lordships’ legal and constitutional preferences but of very real 
and lively forces in Canadian political life. In Canadian matters the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council followed elections as faithfully as the Supreme Court of the United States 
ever did in American constitutional interpretation. 


Three factors determine the responses which the courts will make in applying the body 
of law to the tangle of fact [Professor Mallory argues]. The first of these are the ideas of 
the common law which reflects a long-run bias in favour of a particular social interest... . 
The second factor, which cannot be left out, is the amount of tension in the community, 
the presence or remoteness of danger from either external aggression or internal disorder, 
which dictates the flexibility and variety which the community can tolerate in its institu- 
tions. The third factor is the nature of the dominant interests in the community and of 
the interests which oppose them. 


Employing this theoretical apparatus Professor Mallory has scrutinized the endeavours 
of William Aberhart and his followers to apply their apocalyptic Keynesism as a remedy 
for the economic ills of Alberta. In these endeavours they encountered the opposition of 
the Government of Canada which, during the years 1937-40, had not yet succumbed to the 
Etonian version of Social Credit advocated by Lord Keynes. Employing their constitutional 
power the Government of Canada disallowed legislation of the Government of Alberta 
designed to establish provincial control of banks and credit institutions and their employees. 
The Lieutenant-Governor of Alberta reserved a revised version of the disallowed legislation 
together with an act to control the press. Following this, Alberta legislation governing debt 
adjustments was found ultra vires by the Supreme Court of Canada, and these findings were 
upheld by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The entire programme of the Social 
Credit Government was denied by a sudden assertion of central power long thought to be 
enfeebled by lack of exercise and judicial confinement. 

This reassertion of the authority of the central government is the ‘new synthesis’ which 
Professor Mallory sees in the present constitutional practices of Canada. War and the 
necessities of post-war reconstruction have compelled the Government of Canada to exer- 
cise more power and do more things, but Professor Mallory mistakes the quiescence induced 
by prosperity for a new equilibrium in the constitution based upon a strong central govern- 
ment at Ottawa. In 1946 in The Attorney General for Ontario v. Canada Temperance 
Federation the Judicial Committee attempted to undo all its previous work of strengthen- 
ing the provincial power by reasserting the constitutional doctrine underlying the decision 
in Russell v. The Queen. But now that Canadian appeals to the Privy Council are no longer 
possible, it is unlikely that the constitutional doctrines asserted by Lord Simon will ever 
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grow and flourish in the minds of the Supreme Court of Canada. Professor Mallory quotes 
Mr. Justice Taschereau, and one would have thought that this would cause his optimism to 
cloud a little. 

If it is true, as Professor Mallory assumes it to be, that economic factors are final and 
decisive in the movement of Canadian politics and the shaping of the Canadian constitu- 
tion, there are, perhaps, grounds for believing that Canada is finally united under a strong 
central government—the dominant partner in a new form of co-operative federalism. But 
there are many facts or elements in the history of Canada, in the present practice of 
Canadian politicians, and in the thinking of Canadian judicial authorities which challenge 
the theories of economic determinism and prompt us to ask whether the time has not come 
for some fresh thinking about Canadian history and politics. 


University of Birmingham H. S. FERNS 


AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS: AN INTRO- 
DUCTORY SURVEY. By 5. D. B. MILLER. (Duckworth. Pp. 240. 15s.) 


While we still wait for a full-scale, authoritative study of the Australian political system, it 
is some consolation to receive Mr. Bruce Miller’s short and lucid exposition of the leading 
features of the system in two hundred pages. He covers a wide field—the land and the 
people, political history, political parties, parliament and public administration, federalism 
and the working of federal and state governments, local government, and external relations. 
To form an opinion upon the skill of his selection and the wisdom of his judgements 
demands a first-hand knowledge of the contemporary Australian political scene which the 
present reviewer lacks. It requires no special qualifications, however, for a reader to recog- 
nize that Mr. Miller has written an interesting, sensible, and informative book. For the 
English reader there are some illuminating comparisons of the way in which parliamentary 
institutions work in Australia and in the United Kingdom. Of even greater interest, perhaps, 
is the account of the civil service and of the corporations or similar bodies through which 
public administration is conducted in the Commonwealth and the states. Many readers will 
be glad, too, that Mr. Miller, as he says in his Preface, has ‘given more space than might be 
expected to such topics as Local Government, on which material is scarce, and less to such 
matters as Political Parties, on which there is now a substantial body of information’. 

What Mr. Miller has to say upon political parties is none the less fresh and well thought 
out. His explanation of the high degree of discipline in all the parties is a useful corrective 
to the view, commonly held, that it is only in the Labour party that solidarity is compul- 
sory (pp. 92-94). It is a pity that Mr. Miller has not told us more about the ‘outside 
domination’ of the Labour party in parliament which, to British readers, is a topic at once 
interesting and obscure. He tells us (footnote ‘to p. 96) why he has deliberately made a brief 
reference only to this subject, but the reasons he gives serve to whet one’s appetite for more. 
His assessment of federalism in Australia is particularly valuable, for he does not confine 
himself to merely legal or constitutional issues but attempts to estimate the force and effects 
of federalism politically (and in party organization particularly), economically, and socially. 
There are useful short appendixes to the book on the Communist Party, the Press and 
Radio, and the Trade Unions, together with maps—economic and political—and charts 
and a bibliography. If one point of fact might be questioned, it is the statement on p. 79 
that in 1926 it was decided that the governor-general of a Dominion was henceforth directly 
responsible to the local Ministers. Is this correct? It is true that in 1926 it was decided that 
a governor-general was no longer responsible to H.M. Government in the United Kingdom, 
but does it follow from this that he is responsible to H.M. Government in the Dominion? 
Is he not responsible now to the Sovereign, if to anyone? 


All Souls College, Oxford K. C. WHEARE 
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GREAT CITIES OF THE WORLD—THEIR GOVERNMENT, 
POLITICS AND PLANNING. Edited by w. a. ROBSON. (Allen and 
Unwin. Pp. 693. 63s.) 


Huge metropolitan areas, the overgrown monstrosities of the petrol age, are found in many 
countries. Everywhere they result in grievous problems for the democrat and the administra- 
tor alike—problems of democratic control and efficient organization, problems of adequate 
services and their financing, problems of space and planning, of relations with other, often 
suspicious, units of government. These this book tackles by individual description of certain 
large cities. 

Professor Robson conceived and produced this ‘multi-national research project’, con- 
taining chapters on twenty great cities contributed, mainly, by academics. The study is held 
together by his introduction of some eighty pages in which he summarizes the main problems 
and analyses the various approaches to them made in different places. There are seventy- 
four illustrations (which tend to illustrate architectural achievements rather than special 
aspects of the problems), nine useful maps and diagrams, a bibliography of sixteen pages 
and a really comprehensive forty-five page index. 

Here, then, is a mine of information from which much can be quarried. Not only are 
there interesting and valuable descriptions of the government of individual cities, but a 
great deal of material is available on a very wide range of subjects in local government 
administration, and in politics and administration generally. The subject index enables a 
comparative study to be made of particular topics—the machinery of government, or of 
the system of finance, or of relationships with, and control by, the central government. He 
who prizes citizen participation will study Zurich and Moscow; he who doubts the utility 
of democratic government should read the chapter on Buenos Aires. Calcutta provides an 
example of the problems presented by a people who are politically immature; Los Angeles 
apparently is a city without participation by organized political parties, whilst New York 
and Paris have a surfeit thereof; in Rio de Janeiro there is a nepotism which should make 
the city machines of the United States blush for shame. In short, there is something in this 
book for every student of politics. 

Valuable, too, is it to see one’s own city government in perspective. We accept the practice 
of municipal expenditure to aid the arts, yet in Wellington a policy to repair the cultural 
deficiencies of the area would be political suicide. Sources of income are very varied and 
these should be studied with a view to strengthening the independence of our own local 
government. Also it is good for us to have Professor Tugwell speculating whether London 
or Chicago is the worst governed city in the world! 

Inevitably, the style of the contributions is very varied. One or two are rather lifeless 
accounts of machinery, others suffer from defects such as discrepancies between years 
referred to in the text and in tables; or from out-dated information; one, at least, that on 
Buenos Aires, is but an impassioned plea for democratic control. At the other extreme, the 
chapter on New York is a brilliant piece of informative writing which brings its govern- 
mental problems to life in a most vivid and fascinating manner. 

This is a valuable work—not only for what. it contains in itself but also, one hopes, for 
the effect it may have on the future development of studies of local government. The often 
stodgy literature on this subject will be enlivened and the work of teacher and student alike 
aided if more books like this are produced. Some day it may be possible with a second 
volume to deal with those cities, which Professor Robson had to omit. Even more valuable 
would be a series of books dealing individually with the common major problems of, say, 
finance, or housing, or town planning, which could then be intensive in treatment and 
extensive in example. : 


University of Birmingham HENRY MADDICK 
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DOCUMENTS ON GERMANY UNDER OCCUPATION, 1945- 
1954. Selected and edited by B. RUHM VON OPPEN. (Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, Oxford University Press. Pp. xxvii+660. 63s.) 


This excellent compilation of documents will be welcomed by all serious students of post- 
war European affairs. The documents represent the most interesting and important events 
in occupied Germany from the haphazard promulgation of the ‘Unconditional Surrender’ 
terms at the Casablanca Conference in 1943 to the Soviet withdrawal from the Control 
Council in 1948, down to the repeal of Soviet Military Administration legislation and the 
establishment of West German sovereignty in 1954. The breath-taking sweep of the develop- 
ment of Germany from a vanquished nation to the coddled favourite of the West and the 
simplest pawn of the East can be clearly grasped from this documentary treatment. 

Miss von Oppen has selected the documents carefully, emphasizing the implementation 
of policies rather than their formulation, and she has edited them without loss of significant 
content. The introduction of new words and the general influence of the Russian language 
on East German legislation and newspaper articles presented a formidable problem in 
translating the selections into intelligible English. The reader may be irritated by the 
questionable use of the terms ‘democratic’ (without quotation marks) for the Communist 
version of demokratisch, and ‘scientific’ (also without quotation marks) for wissenschaftlich, 
but the faithful translator is not to blame. She struggled with all the aberrations except 
Schlagerkosmopolitismus;, but who would not have capitulated to this? 

The task of selecting about 250 documents from the existing storehouse of materials 
relating the events in Germany during the last twelve years was difficult. There is bound to 
be some disappointment about the omissions. For example, more space might have been 
devoted to the Berlin Blockade and the East German revolt, and the significance of the 
failure of the abortive ‘de-nazification’ and ‘re-education’ schemes could have been covered 
by one of a number of judicious newspaper articles on the subject. 

For the general reader this volume can be used to the greatest advantage together with 
the Chatham House series of ‘Documents on International Affairs’, which contain materials 
on the formulation of policies towards Germany at international conferences and the 
diplomatic exchanges among the Allied powers about the future of Germany. The specialist 
will find the appended list of sources for the published documents very helpful. It is un- 
fortunate that this valuable reference work published by a distinguished organization 
includes a map of postwar Germany of which even a sixth former could not be proud. 


St. Antony’s College, Oxford GERALD FREUND 


POLITIK UND ETHIK. By LUDWIG FREUND. (Metzner Verlag, Frank- 
furt. Pp. xii+ 318. DM.16.) 


Dr. Ludwig Freund is professor at the Roosevelt University in Chicago, but comes from 
Germany; and the present volume, in German, is addressed to his home audience. It is 
interesting to note the difference of his views from those of Professor Hans Morgenthau, 
of the University of Chicago, who has travelled the same route, although by way of 
Kansas City. Dr. Freund insists that the methods of the natural sciences and of the social 
sciences or Geisteswissenschaften are (so far as scientific) fundamentally the same, but that 
German thought—in which he agrees with Hans Driesch—has been confused by the impor- 
tation of alien ideas, alike in the days of Haeckel and in the reaction against Haeckel to a 
pretentious and over-abstract ‘science’ of values, which failed to define adequately its terms 
or to prescribe its own limits. This confusion (assisted in Dr. Freund’s view by neo- 
Kantianism) of the methods of science and of history was certainly not limited to Germany, 
but also confounded thought in Britain, owing to a misunderstanding of the quite limited 
function of the social sciences. On the other hand, aided by a terminology which popularly 
identifies all ‘science’ with physics, Anglo-Saxon influence tends, Dr. Freund holds, when 
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it spreads, to damage cultural life by treating social phenomena by a system of false and 
materialistic analogy. 

In discussing Morgenthau Freund points out how sharp is the distinction between his 
identification of national interest with the maintenance or acquisition of power, in the well- 
remembered but usually dangerous tradition of Treitschke, and that Benthamite regard for 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number which has characterized conventional Ameri- 
can political thought—although Dr. Freund surely errs in so closely associating with 
Morgenthau the very different and sober views of George Kennan. Instead of accepting a 
dichotomy in the political field between a science of means and a philosophy or ‘tradition 
of civility’ as touching ends, Professor Freund, on the one hand, rejects the interpretation 
of (all) politics in terms of power, in the style popularized by Bertrand Russell ten years 
after the publication of the work of members of the Chicago School (although not un- 
anticipated in Russell’s ABC of Bolshevism); and, on the other hand, expands as scientific 
a theme of politics, as the expression of a ‘style’ of culture and ethics, in a fashion not 
surprising to those familiar with recent German philosophy and sociology. The trouble of 
course as we saw with Max Weber, with Talcott Parsons’s theme of ‘roles’, and on a grand 
scale with Arnold Toynbee’s ‘patterns’, lies in the extreme difficulty of giving precision to 
what we are going to mean by a ‘culture’ cr even a ‘role’. This difficulty indeed can be held 
to vitiate no little of the work of the school of Weber. The philosophy of ‘types’ has been 
with us ever since Theophrastus; but it seems to aid little either the comprehension of the 
natural law of the human species or the deeper understanding of individuals and their 
choices. 

It is possible that less ambitious methods will achieve results more helpful. At least 
Dr. Freund escapes from the triviality of results which has dogged the feet of some sociolo- 
gists. But it may be that Mr. Walter Lippmann’s recently expressed ‘public philosophy’ of 
‘essentialism’ comes nearer to answering the universal ethical problems, transcending par- 
ticular cultures, here raised. 


GEORGE CATLIN 


ON ECONOMIC THEORY AND SOCIALISM. By MAURICE 
DOBB. (Routledge & Kegan Paul. Pp. vii+293. 21s.) 


Mr. Dobb is a humane Marxist, and he is prepared to argue in the language of bourgeois 
liberal intellectuals. His work inspires confidence because he accepts their intellectual stan- 
dards, and his criticisms of capitalist society are always thought-provoking and even disturb- 
ing. Moreover, most of this book can be understood by those who, like your reviewer, are 
not well versed in the nicer points of Marxian ideology and hagiology. 

This book is in fact collected papers, covering the wide span of thirty years from 1924 to 
1954. These cover three fields of interest and thus cater for three rather different classes of 
readers. There are those addressed to a general audience, or one not necessarily interested in 
the finer points of economic controversy. These include the five papers in Part 2, which cover 
such topics as Lenin, Marx, Bernard Shaw and economics, full employment and capitalism, 
historical materialism and the role of the economic factor. There are also three papers in 
Part 1, ‘The enterprise myth’, ‘The economic basis of class conflict’, and a review of the 
discussion concerning economic calculation in a socialist economy which come into this 
category. The first, though a very youthful effort (1924), is interesting as showing the germ 
of the ideas later developed in the author’s Studies on the Development of Capitalism; the 
last is a really admirable review of this long drawn out but highly important discussion. 

Indeed, it is only the papers in Part 3 which are particularly specialist, in that they deal 
with Soviet and Marxist economics, Of these, ‘Economists and the economics of Socialism’, 
and a note on the discussion of the problems of choice between alternative investment pro- 
jects might well have been omitted as being more adequately handled in the review already 
mentioned. ‘Rates of growth under the Five Year Plan’ and ‘Soviet economic statistics’ are 
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subjects the non-specialist approaches at his peril, though here the case for one side of the 
picture is clearly and not unconvincingly put. 

Mr. Dobb is at his best and most convincing when he is attacking classical or pre- 
Keynesian analysis, and he is merciless in his refusal to accept welfare economics in any 
shape or form, or to have any truck with a ‘price mechanised socialism’ as developed by 
Lange, Hall, or Dickenson. He is at his weakest in his appreciation of the ‘new economics’. 
Essay V, ‘On some tendencies in modern economic theory problems’ (1949), is a vigorous 
attack on the relevance of the classical theory of values and the theory of the firm as it has 
developed since Marshall’s Principles, while ‘Full employment and capitalism’, written in 
1950, is far less convincing and more reminiscent of the orthodox party line. 

The truth is that the lances of Marxism are tilted at out-of-date concepts of capitalism and 
of the class structure, and the economic analysis that went with them—concepts, inciden- 
tally, that Marx had done much to create. The myth of class is as strong as the myth of 
race or of nationalism, and may have as much ultimate reality. Marxism may deny the real 
existence of national interests, and the case is well put in Paper IV, ‘The economic basis of 
class conflict’ (1937), but I wonder if the citizens of Moscow are really backing the pro- 
letarians of the world against the lackeys of capitalism when they watch Spartak play 
Wolverhampton Wanderers. There is, of course, a real class problem, and we in this country 
particularly cannot afford to ignore it, but there are class links as well as class barriers. 
Class divisions were not created by private capitalism, nor would they disappear with its 
elimination. 

As for capitalism, neither Marx, nor for that matter J. S. Mill, could have foreseen the 
development of the joint stock company. Though the managerial revolution foreseen by 
James Burnham has not taken place, yet the industrial manager cannot be equated with the 
classical entrepreneur who maximizes profits, and whether he is working in private enter- 
prise or in a fully socialized economy his motivation may not be dissimilar. Marxism in 
practice does not seem to offer a satisfactory solution to the problem of power in society, 
while in large-scale private enterprise capitalism there certainly is some diffusion of control 
and responsibility. There is truth in Galbraith’s theory of countervailing power; that though 
the large units may be supreme in their own fields, yet they have to bargain with other large 
units, and thus there exists a check on their activities, while it is the role of the state to 
impose and encourage such a balance of power. 

‘If capitalism could adapt production, not to the acquisition of maximum profit, but to 
the systematic improvement of the material condition of the mass of the people, there 
would be no crisis. But then capitalism would not be capitalism’ (225). So Dobb quotes 
Stalin as saying in 1937. But it is the hope of western liberals that the bridge between private 
enterprise capitalism and social democracy can be built and maintained. Only history will 
prove which view is correct. 


Pembroke College, Oxford Cc. N. WARD-PERKINS 





BOOK NOTES 


Most studies of the Spanish Civil War have been distorted consciously or unconsciously 
by partisanship and propaganda. In Communism and the Spanish Civil War (Cambridge 
University Press for California University Press, pp. xii+290, 28s.) Professor David T. 
Cattell has achieved an objectivity rare in students of Spain. The Civil War, he stresses, 
was the result not of international Fascist or Communist plotting, but of internal, purely 
Spanish factors; and the Falange and the Spanish Communist Party acquired real power 
only after the war began, the latter pursuing, not the immediate revolution policy of the 
Anarchists and the P.O.U.M.., but the 1935 United Front policy of the Comintern. Professor 
Cattell’s analysis of this Communist policy is thorough and convincing; his conclusions as 
to how it fitted in with Russian foreign policy are largely speculation, but a second volume 
is promised on Soviet policy towards Spain. 

The French Theory of the Nation in Arms, 1866-1939, by Richard D. Challener (Colum- 
bia University Press, London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, pp. 305, 36s.), is an interesting and 
scholarly survey of the changing ideas on conscription held by French politicians and 
high-ranking Army officers. Among the subjects discussed are the duration of peace-time 
military service, the proper functions of the Regular Army, and of the Reserve in war-time, 
the mobilization of industry and its claims on manpower in war-time (the Paul-Boncour 
legislation of 1927 is fully discussed), and the influence of political, economic, and demo- 
graphic factors on the theory of the nation at arms. There are mistakes in French on 
pp- 28, 31, 170, and 180. 

The early history of Los Angeles labour is one of bitter and unsuccessful struggle. It has 
a certain exotic interest derived from its environment which seems to have escaped the pen 
of Dr. Grace Heilman Stimson in Rise of the Labor Movement in Los Angeles (Cambridge 
University Press for University of California Press, pp. 529, 45s.). The treatment of the 
McNamara case is of some general value, but the remainder of the book is too dull and 
parochial to be read by any save the most determined students of labour history. 

In The Great Experiment (Cambridge University Press, pp. xiv + 335, 25s.) Frank Thistle- 
thwaite, who has had much experience of teaching American history to undergraduates, 
provides an introduction to the subject which has the important merits of attaching equal 
weight to the two great themes of transatlantic influence and western expansion, and of 
showing grasp of political, economic, and cultural factors alike. The essays on the early 
nineteenth century are specially valuable. There are a few minor errors, but the work in 
general deserves to rank as the best introduction for British readers who wish to learn the 
story, free from nationalistic overtones, of how America grew. 

Presidential Ballots, 1836-1892, by W. Dean Burnham (Johns Hopkins, pp. xix +956, 
80s.), is, in the author’s words, ‘primarily a compilation of all recorded manifestations of 
voting behavior during the period . . . broken down to the smallest unit of analysis 
generally used—the county’. It consists of 173 pages of text and otherwise mainly of tables. 
An appendix contains notes and accounts of sources, special cases, and data on county 
organization. The result is a valuable companion to Edgar E. Robinson’s The Presidential 
Vote, 1896-1932. 

Books on American government written for British readers by Americans with experience 
of teaching in Britain are not common, but American Government and Politics (Faber, 
pp. 318, 25s.), by Allen M. Potter, comes in this category. It explains the right things for 
British students, for instance, the variety of administrative agencies and the mechanics of 
the Supreme Court’s working; and it includes a reasonable amount of historical background 
and the text of the Constitution. It should be a useful addition to our introductory material, 
but it is a pity that it contains few references or suggestions for further reading. 

‘Great Seal Books’, a division of Cornell University Press, have recently reprinted two 
works of interest, an essay by Edward S. Corwin, The ‘Higher Law’ Background of Ameri- 
can Constitutional Law (London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, pp. xii+89, 7s. 6d.) and Henry 
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Alonzo Myers’s essay Are Men Equal?—an Inquiry into the Meaning of American Demo- 
cracy (Cumberlege, pp. 188, 12s.). 

I. D. S. Weerawardana of the University of Ceylon has produced a useful and interesting 
short account of The Senate of Ceylon at Work (Ceylon University Press, pp. 47, Rs.1). 

The University of North Carolina Press has published in book form lectures given in 
1954 by Galo Plaza, who was President of Ecuador from 1948 to 1952—Problems of 
Democracy in Latin America (London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, pp. vi+88, 20s.). The author 
argues that in spite of caudillismo and other impediments ‘the people of Latin America are 
basically democratic’ and he indicates ways in which the development of Latin American 
democracy could be assisted by the United States. 

Walter A. Weisskopf, who is Professor of Economics at Roosevelt University, Chicago, 
has written a book of an unusual type for an economist—The Psychology of Economics 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, pp. viii +266, 25s.). This ‘is a study of . . . the hidden under- 
currents rather than the truth value and factual accuracy of economics’. From Smith to 
Marshall ‘socioeconomic thought’ served to obscure the conflict between Christian ethics 
and ‘the economic value complex’; economics today are ‘full of uncertainties, without 
ethical guideposts, relativistic, probabilistic, and appropriate to the precarious situation of 
mankind in mid-20th century’. The greater part of the book deals with the period from 
Smith to Marshall and it would be interesting to see the argument of the later part expanded. 

A 47-page pamphlet, Democracy in our working lives, issued at 1s. 6d. by the Occupa- 
tional Democracy Group of the Progressive League, contains a surprising amount of 
illustrative material drawn from both home and abroad and a short but useful reading-list. 

Vol. v, No. 3, of the IPSA (International Political Science Abstracts) is now available 
(Blackwell, pp. iii +148, 10s. 6d.). 

Some interesting new light on the origins of the Committee of Imperial Defence is thrown 
in the inaugural lecture of the Chichele Professor of the History of War at Oxford, N. H. 
Gibbs, The Origins of Imperial Defence (Clarendon Press, pp. 24, 2s. 6d.). 

From the same publishers comes David Ogg’s England in the Reigns of James II and 
William III (pp. xii+ 567, 50s.), a sequel to his England in the Reign of Charles II. This is 
very far from being narrative history and deals with various aspects of the state of society, 
economic affairs, politics and government, and the trends of general culture and thought. 

The interesting Harvard University Press series of political studies ranges widely, from, 
for instance, Althusius to the U.S. Army Engineers. Its latest volume is The Politics of 
Distribution (London, Cumberlege, pp. 270, 38s.), by J. C. Palamountain, Jr., which 
contains an ‘interwoven political-economic analysis’ of developments in the grocery, drug, 
and automobile trades, and in the light of this has some criticisms to offer of the Bentley 
group hypothesis. 

Students of post-war Germany will be interested in the fifth of the Yale University Press 
studies in economics, Mainsprings of the German Revival, by Professor Henry C. Wallich 
of Yale (London, Cumberlege, pp. x +401, 36s.). This is an account of Western German 
economic recovery set in the framework of a general theory of development. 

In Fabian Tract No. 298, Socialism and the New Despotism (pp. 24, 1s. 6d.) R. H. S. 
Crossman argues that socialists should be more concerned about oligarchic dangers than 
they tend to be, and has some recommendations that might well be French in inspiration 
for increasing ministerial control of departments and parliamentary control of nationalized 
industries. 

On the Nature of Man, by Dagobert D. Runes (Philosophical Library, New York, 
pp. 105, $3.00), is described as ‘an essay in primitive philosophy’. It consists of a series of 
epigrams, the earlier collected into short chapters and those at the end into various sub- 
divisions of ‘Evening Thoughts’. 

The Joint University Council for Social and Public Administration now has available 
the second Supplement, covering 1954, of its Bibliography of Social Work and Administra- 
tion. The cost of the Supplement is five shillings. 
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